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Chapter X t IntroductioSL 
1*1 Statement of the Problem 

The recent upsuirge of concern with the problem of pov'crty#^^ 
iacone inequality and ttnemployment has not only received the 
interest of economists and policy maicers in the patterns and 
determinants of income distribution, Imt has also led them to 
g y a mlee the impact that income distribution produces on consump* 
t ion and prodaction patterns, technology and en^loyment. Distri- 
bution of income has been a major theme in the theory and policy 
in economics for a lomg time. For some time, the attention was 
mainly focussed on the functional distribution analysing the 
behaviour and determinants of factor -incomes, which also* by and 
large, was assumed to reflect distribution of lnc«M«e an>ong the 
different classes* It was, however, recognised later that the 
issue of inequality of income requires an analysis of personal 
inc^e distribution in so far as there are wide disparities of 
incomes not only among classes indicated by the factors of pro- 
duction they own and supply but also within each class# 

Distribution of Income is an overwhelmingly is^rtant iamm in 
itself in so far as equality is conceived as a desirable state 
of an economy, and inequality a social evil# therefore, it 

becoases a major the®© of discuosion both at the theoretical and 
i->olicy levels, even independeaitly of any other facets of the 
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economy with which it may be closely related* Distritootioa 
particularly in a private . enterprise market economy is# however# 
a function of the pattern and technology of production# and also# 
in turn# influences these variables. The issues of incoa« distri** 
bution# production, technology and ^aployment thus cannot be 
adequately analysed independently of each other* Therefore# it 
becomes necessary that income distribution is analysed both in 
terms of the impact it produces on the product mix and factor 
proportions in production and the way these variables influence 
distribution of income# in turn* ^ ^ ^ 

Besides the impact that income distribution produces through 
the cohsumption-production-technology-employment nexus# mention 
may also be made her© of certain direct implications of income^^^^^^ 
inequality for poverty and growth. A high degree of income 
inequality would always be accompanied by high degree of rela- 
tive poverty in so far as a siseabie portion of population would 
be relatively deprived of goods and 'services which the persons 
in high inccwae groups consume. But inequality can idiso directly 
cause absolute poverty to the extent# the major share of inciMBe 
is claimed by a few affluaat groups even though the average inecane 
levels are quite high, in a situation like that a policy of 
re‘distribution per se may be considered good enough for achieving 
a reasonably high level of income for all* But in a situation 
where average level of incomes is very low# reduction in equality 
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may not itself lead to a significant reduction in poverty. 

A nufribejT of developing countries like India# could probably 
be ccMisidered as facing such a situation# where the policy 
option for reduction of poverty and inequality lies mainly in 
growth with a production pattern and technology that favours 
th© low income strata of society# and only marginally in direct 
income re-distribution. On the other hand# it is also often 
argued that a complete equality of incomes at very low levels 
of Income may not be able to generate surplus for capital 
aecumulation.T& that extent# the trade-off between income 
equality artd growth would prove a real one and a choice may be 
very difficult to make. It is, however# unlikely that a policy 
of pure redistribution is followed in view of very low levels 
of incomes in general and compulsions of growth. On a practi- 
cal plane also# drastic redistribution would not be feasible ia 
a market economy and deiwocratic political set up. 

Therefore# it looks that countries like India would have to 
attack the problem of inequality through a programme of removal 
of poverty# OB the basis of a growth path that generates 
eomnodity mix and uses technologies that favour the poor. Since 
the jgroduction pattej» and te chn o i o ^ are primarily determined 
by the pattern -of- demand# in a mark© that of India# 

the question of distribution of incremental income would# there- 
fore# be of great importance in ordering a production pattern in 
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favour of goods eonsuwed by the relatively poorer strata of 
population. To the extent income distribution is a result of 
production process and cannot be mstfiipuiated independently to 
any significant extent# given Inequalities operate in a way 
that leads to accentuation of poverty, unenploysient and ^rther 
inequalities. Liaiited scope for significant redistribution, 
for various reasons# makes the task of breaking this vicious 
circle very difficult. Policy intervention is inevitably nece» 
ssary but it is not easy to see as to at what point in the chain 
of 'income distribution-con siimption-production mix-technology** 
^^pioyment-income distribution* the intervention %fOuld be most 
desirable and effective* Given the pattern of income distribu- 
tion, intervention at the level of deciding production pattern 
may prove counter-productivei and development and promotion of 
technologies that lead to larger employment# may not necessarily 
lead to their use by producers to the extent alternative less 
employment intensive technologies meet their efficiency criteria 
more effectively. A direct intervention on consumption front 
is, again, not likely to be effective in a market economy. 

A different pattern of distribution of incremental incomes fr^ 
the existing one thus ®e««s the only viable and pragmatic way 
of dealing with the probleias of poverty, inequality and unemploy- 
ment in India. It, however, needs to be examined as to whether 
such a redistributive path, which itself is contingent upon the 
emergence of shift in the mix of production and technology will 
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also lead t.o a cumulative process of generating increasing 
demand for goods fulfilling basic needs and efficient but employ 
ment-intensive technologies of producing them. Generally it is 
believed that goods consumed by the poor are produced with the 
help of technologies which are labour-intensive while production 
of goods consumed toy the non-poor uses capital intensive tech- 
nologies, Therefore# a redistribution of incomes in favour of 
the poor would not only increase their purchasing power thus 
leading to a rise in demand for essential goods# but will also 
lead to rise in en^loytn^int# and also as a result# to a further 
distribution of income in favour of the poor who gain mainly 
through the augumentation of employment opportunities. 

Given the precise that the major objective behind seeking a 
shift in patterns o£* income distribution# product-pattern and 
technology in a developing country like India# is to raise the 
levels of inccaae and living of the people deprived of the basic 
needs of life, the first question that needs to be examined as 
how to order a pattern of incremental income that mainly favours 
these groups of population# and is generated in the process Of 
producing goods that would be required by them. For one, it is 
extromely difficult to evolve a production and distribution 
pattern which cacclusively benefits one section of the society^ 
without any ‘leakages' taking place in favour of the others. 

To the extent leakages are inevitafolo and significant, the 
desir-eci results of the envisaged ’redistributive* piroduction 
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pattern get reduced* Further# to the extent the 'redistributive 
growth process succeeds in meeting the objectives of bringing the 
groups marginally below the poverty line to substantially above 
it» the 'leakages* may be generated in fulfilling the objective 
itself in so far as the consumption and demand pattern ox these 
groups shifts in favour of non-basic needs goods produced with 
technologies with lower labour-intensity* A simultaneous emphasl* 
on increased production of goods meeting basic needs and u!i.e of 
technologies generating employment could help reduce the 'leakage* 
Ijjy generating effective demand for the goods with basic needs 
characteristics in the process of their production itself* 

1-2 Basic Seeds Approach 

The above approach wcAsld, in the first instance# require identi- 
fication of the basket of goods that go to fulfill the oasic 
needs* On a normative basis# the private consumption component 
of basic needs way be defined to include a certain minimum re- 
quirem^ts of a family i adequate food, shelter and clothing, as 
well as certain household equipment and furniture. The contents# 
style and Value of these items would of course differ from 
country to country and time to time, even though the concerst is 
absolute in nature. The normative approach could also be supple- 
mented by empirical observation of consumption pattern of house-, 
holds in different income strata* It could be hypothesised, th;?t 
the demand for items constituting the basic need will rise linear. 
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i.n proportion to tocai hovis^nold income or ex5>enditur€‘ levels# 
upto the level oi; fulfillment of basic needs. Empirically# it 
is also possible to derive the basic needs requirements in re- 
lation to a product about which normative criteria are not 
available# on the basis of the consmiption level and pattern of 
households with ineesne levels that are associated with the ful- 
fillment of basic needs in respect of such other items for which 
the required norms are available. For example# while it is 
easier to lay down norms for food consumption in caloric or 
deitetic temis# than for furniture and household equipment such 
as utensils. One way to tackle this problem is to adopt the 
quantity and quality of these items consumed by household# which 
are just at the level of fuifillmcrst of their basic refquirements. 
Whatever approach, normative or empirical# one takes for identi- 
fying basic needs# analysis of the implications of income distri- 
bution and production aimed at their fulfilltnent would require 
examination of the consumption and production aspects of indivi- 
dual coramodities constitutlnq basic needs. 


Another dimension that needs to be taken into account here relates 
to the quality and characteristics of the products, commodities 
that constitute basic needs are consumed both by poor and aonr- 
poori tmt their characteristics tend to differ in relation to the 
class of ' consumers- The items consumed by relatively higher 
income groups are believed to have characteristics that are not 
essential for the fulfillment of basic needs as they may be more ■ 
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appealin9 ^ teritis of sophistication, design, finish, etc? are, 
therefore, produced at higher cost and thus have higher prices, 
and generally use capital-intensive methods of production* Thus 
identifying coasnodities constituting basic need is not sufficient 
for ‘redistributive* production for removal of poverty. The 
lt« 9 R)S produced may be the same as identified to constitute basic 
needs# but the structure of their characteristics may be more 
suitable for t^e non-poor which would raise their price to a level 
which the poor cannot afford; and may also be produced with the 
help of technology that uses less labour thus reducing the income- 
eaiming opi>ortunities for the poor. The distinction between the 
essential and non-essential characteristics of coasnodi ties and 
ti»e choice of * ai^r^^priate products* thus become important for 
a strategy of 'redistributive* production aimed at reduction in 
absolute poverty. 

The other important prereqxiisite of this approach is the ass'smp- 
tion that commodities consumed by the poor, which by definition 
go to make the basket of basic needs, are produced with the help 
of labour-intensive tectmigues? and that the proaiction of these 
goods with bare essential characteristics involves greater use 
of labour per unit of capital than one with the non-essential 
characteristics as well* Also, the labour-intensive production 
turns out to be cheaper and within theireach of the poor* There 
is no guarantee that these assumptions are universally Valid, 

They need to be verified in different situations in case of each 
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of the commodity in question* In case the cosmiodi ties consumed 
by the poor are technologically best pjx>duced by using capital- 
intensive methods while a number of non-poor consumption goods 
are more labour-intensive* the relatively closed model envisaged 
in the basic need fulfillment approach will have to be modified 
in favour of greater openessy and a larger magnitude of ’leakages' 
will have to be allowed for* Or, then resort might have to be 
made to the use of less efficient technologies which would pre- 
vent a faster growth of incomes. The question 6f appropriate 
technologies becomes relevant in this situation. But ’appropriate- 
ness' of a technology is to be seen not only in terms of the 
maximum use of manpower but also of generating an adequate income 
for the worker and of production of goods with an efficiency 
that would lead to a price level which the poor can afford* 

Despite these constraints, the approach based on the sequence of 
relationship among income distribution, consumption, production 
technology and eaiploypient, has much to command itself in the 
context of fulfillra<mt of basic need© and removal of poverty in 
an underdeveloped economy* The starting point of intervention in 
the nexus of relationships* and the strategy would require to 
vary according to the ecoiwwiiic and institutional context of a 
country# Further, a disaggregative comnodity-wise examination Is 
necessary for determining the production strategy that would best 
meet the objective, as variations the coracodity characteristi ::8 
and- production technology among different items of basic' needs f 
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way not perwit a unique solution applicaole to the entire group 
of such com»©<ii ties. 

1*3 Present Study 

The present study attempts an examination of the inter-relation- 
ships between pattern of income distribution, consumption, pro- 
duction technology and employment, in the case of an individual 
cossRiOdity group, namely, metal utensils. Metal utensils do not 
seem to have attracted as much attention as an item of basic need 
as food, clothing arid shelter. No doubt, metal utensils form, a 
small item in terms of toi:al househoid consumption expenditure? 
and in certain regions and low levels of incomes, lower order 
products such as utensils made of earthen clay are also used to 
serve the needs of the household. But even in these situations 
certain functions require use of metal utensils and earthen 
utensils fail to fulfill certain minimum requirements of dura- 
bility. ease of handling and cleanliness. Th€?refore, metal 
utensils essentially belong to the category of goods which not 
only serve certain basic needs of a household, but also mainly 
have the characteristics of minimum essential items of household 
consiumption. 

The problem is not so much with the identification of metal 

utensils as essential item, of household consumption represen- 
ting a component of basic need, as with some peculiarities In 
the behaviour of change in- expendj.-tiJre of this itenv in relation 
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to household income and expenda-ture levels* Being a consumer 
durable* the purchase pattern of metal utensils in the short 
period is, of course, j^ound to be different from that of current 
consumption items like food. But while households at low income 
levels may spend more on this item with rise in inccsaes for 
meeting the shortfall in their current requirements* those with 
higher incomes may also spend proportionately higher amounts for 
the sake of variety and on items of only casual use* Thus the 
income elasticity of demand for metal utensils, despxte its 
belhg an it®» of basic need, inay continue to he high even oeyond 
the fulfillment of basic needs. This peculiarity while on the 
one hand coiRplicates the analysis to scmie extent, it also compels 
us to go into the question of basic and non-basic characteristics 
of the group of metal utensils in terms of use category, regu- 
larity or casualness of use and metal category. 

Metal utensils, even though a small item of household consumption 
in relaticwj to the total expenditure, thus provides an interestiflc 
case for examining the various facets of the income distribution- 
consumptiott-production technoiogy-emploiTnent relationships as 
outlined earlier. The specific aspects that we have examined in 
the present study include : (a) an examination o£ the uise 
pattern, ccaaposition and current demand of metal utensils used 
by the households in different income groups? .{b) identification 
of the relative and absolute importance of the variety of metal 
utensils in the ndusehold budget? (c) an examination of the eyxan 
of and constraints <»> the fulfillment of basic needs under existi; 
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Structure of demand, production technology and supply ccmditionsi 
(d) an analysis of ©fleet of changes in the levels and distribu- 
tion of income on consumer d^nand, productiewj technology and 
employment in metal utensils sector and ie) indication of the 
options to regulate production technology and supply conditions 
of raetal utensils with a view to augumenting employment potential 
and fulfillment of basic needs. 

In view of the non-avail ability of any syctematic data about 
consumption, production and marketing of metal utensils# the 
study uses data collected through primary investigations about 
rural and urban household consumption pattern, production tech- 
nology and marketing of metal utensils. The field study for 
collection of requisite data was carried out in selected rural 
and urban areas in the State of Uttar Pradesh (India). The rural 
consumption survey was carried out in five villages (Godhana, 
Mirsapur# Ahroadpur, Ataria and WaKwan ) of Sitapur and four village 
<Deorai,Kalau, Saremau and Mampura) of Lucknow district. Some of 
these villages are within the catchment of the Lucknow-Sitapur 
highway while others are rmotely situated. The selection of 
8 angsle households was done on the basis of probability propor- 
portionate to size (PpS), from among agricultural labourers# 
various categories of farmers identified by landholding size and 
rural artisans. The urban sample was drawn randomly from the 
various localities of Lucknow city, by Identif yinct the householdf 
by the type and location of their residences. The total size Of 
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the sample was 600 households - rural 400 and urban 200. 
The number of sa®pic households by expenditure classes are 

shown in Tabl e 1 # I . 

Table 1.1 

of Sample Households^^XE£!Ml:^H£a^ 


Per capita 

. 

Rural 

Urban 


class Ks/annum 

Kutriber Percentage 

i^umber 

Percentage 

Below 3!>0 

20 

5.00 

4 . 

2.00 

350-425 

32 

8.00 

- 


425-500 

48 

12.00 . 

5 

2.50 

500 -6U0 

60 

15.00 

•6 

3.00 

600-750 

61 

15.25 

21 

10.50 

750-950 

61 

15.25 

42 

21.00 

950-1260 

55 

13.75 

. 58 

29.00 

1250-1600 

39 

9.75 

39 

19-.50 

1600-2200 

21 

5.25 

18 

9.00 

2200 and above 

3 

0.75 

7 

3,50 

all 

400 

100.00 

200 

100,00 


As indicated earl. ler. representativeness of the sample -with 
respect to population of selected villages was • sought to be 
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ensured by stratifying the population by land-holding size 
among the cultivators and treating landless labourers as a 
separate stratum. The sample was exactly proportional to 
the size of ix>puiation in each of the strata. In the urban 
area, effort was made to ensure a representative sample by 
spreading the respondent households aswng different locali- 
ties known as upper class, middle class and lower class re- 
sidential areas? by size and type of residential buildings in 
each locality and also by availability of certain facilities 
like electric connections and access to the inain road, 

i>espite these precautions, however, it is not possible to 
vouchsafe for the complete representativeness of the sample. 

In order to check whether our method of selection has, by and 
large, resulted into, a representative sample, we could have 
compared it with the structure of population by certain rele- 
vant characteristics available from other sources. Unfortu- 
nately, no such information was available for the relatively 
recent period. The only canparabie information in respect of 
expenditure class-wise distribution, of population in rural 
and urban areas of Uttar Praaesh that we came across was from 
the Twenty-eighth round of the National Sample Survey for the 
period 1973-74, Distribution of rural and urban households 
among the different per capital expenditure classes, adjusted 
for price rise during 1973-74 to 1979-80 is given in Table 1,2«. 
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Table " 1»2 


Distribution of Households by Per Capita Total 
Expenditure Classes as worked out by the National 
Sample Survey Organisation 



R U R A 

L 

U R 

B AN 

SI. 

NO. 

Per Capita* 
Eiependiture 
Class 

Rs./annuat 

Estimated** 
Percentage 
of House- 
holds 

Per Capita* 
Expenditure 
Class 
Rs./annum 

Estimated** 
Percentage 
of House- 
holds 

1. 

' < 323 

8.93 

< 337 

0.47 

2« 

323-400 

13.89 

337-449 

1.38 

3. 

400-522 

14.37 

449-524 

2, 19 

4. 

522-660 

17.67 

524-636 

7.29 

5. 

660-845 

17.67 

636-805 

16.38 

6. 

845-1152 

13.59 

805-1029 

18,69 

7. 

1152-1536 

8.25 

1029-1404 

21.44 

8. 

1536-2304 

3, '88 

1404-1872 

13.73 

9. 

2304-3072 

1,36. 

187 2-2808 

11.07 

10, 

S' 3072 

0.39 

2808-3744 
> 3744 

7.36 


Adjusted for 1979-80 prices using consumer price inflation 
factor of 28% for rural and S6% for urban over the year 
1973-74. 

**A3 worked out by the National Sample Survey Organisation 
cor 28th round of the report for the year 1973-74 based on 
:he Central Sample, 
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The PCE classes of the NSS distribution are not exactly the 
same as used by us* But it can be seen that the 10 classes 
by which the NSS households are distributed are fairly compa- 
rable with our sise class* Given the facts that any two 
s independent samples cannot be exactly similar and sample 
is relatively small in our case, the significant simiiaraty 
between two distributions goes to suggest that our sample 
exhibits a good degree of representativeness in relation to 

the population. 

For collecting inforntation on technology and production condi- 
tions interviews were held with 23 metal utensil manufacturing 
units in Kanpur# Lucknow, Moradabad, Basti and Ghasiabad, engaged 
in the manufacturing of iron, aluminium, brass, £hool and stain- 
less steel utensils respectively. Requisite information about 
marketing of utensils was collected from wholesalers and re- 
tailers in the city of Lucknow as also from the retailers in 
the regular and weekly markets of the rural areas along the 
Lucknow-Sitapur road. The total number of trading units sur- 
veyed is 25, including 6 wholesalers. The reference year tor 
data collected was 1979-80* 

While every precaution was taken to ensure correctness and 
reliability of data collected from households and produrtion 

and sales units, certain points need to'be noted xn respect of 
nroblems faced during the survey. One, we suspect a ' slight 
: undereBtimation of;^ of metal utensils with the nouseholdi 


in the rural areas on account of the responaents hesitation 
in disclosing the quantusn of metal utensils, which sorae times 
are considered as valuable assets# because of their app^ehen 
Sion that the knowledge in this respect might prompt thefts, 
second, one cannot also be very certain about the money value 
of the stock of raetal utensils particularly old ones, some of 
which could’ have been purchased long back, or even inherited* 

It may be pointed out, however, that for the main anaiysxs we 
have utilised the infontation relating to utensils in regular 
use. only which are generally of relatively recent acepasition 
and, therefore, their recorded prices are not likely to be very 
much different from the actual prices. Third, a number of pro- 
duction units contacted for the collection of data on production 
technology were small sized and operating on household basis, 
partic'ularly in the case of brass and phpol utensils. These 
units did not have systematically maintained records of details 
of their production# and, therefore, the information supplied 
was primarily based on their raeiiory and experience. The number 
of workers employed by these units varied practically from day 
to day depending on the volume of work and the number of process 
to be handled* In such a situation, the information on average 
number of workers and man-days is likely to involve certain 
degree of error. Fourth# the problem of lack of record and 
theiref ore reliance on memory was also encountered in the casfi of 
small trading units. 
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The analysis of tho data and the results are organised in the 

t 

following four chapters. Chapter II portrays the pattern of 
metal utensils in stock with the households# their. use and sietal 
categories and current demand. Chapter III attempts to identify 
and quantify the basic needs component of metal utensils. The 
next Chapter describes the production technology of the various 
metal categories of utensils and briefly looks at th® comparative 
economics of production in case of different metals. Chapter V 
examines the incOf«e~consumption--technoiogy”employmeht relafcionshi 
using slmuiration techniques. Given the observed inccmie dlstribu* 
tion, implications of alternative redistribution schemes# which 
presumably lead to fulfillment of basic needs to varying extent, 
have been worked out in terms of changes in inter-class and 
aggregate pattern of metal utensil consumption as well as the 
employment implications of their production# in an ex ante sense. 
The final Chapter presents a resume of our findings and draws 
certain conclusions and irnpiicat.tons relevant for the analysis 
and policy of fulfillment basic needs through •redistributive* 
growth. 


Chapter XI ; Structure of Consumption of Metal 


2,1 comiTttoaitv Characteristics 

Utensils as a conuRodity group represent a variabie mix ot 
iteros witn various shapes,, sises, material contents and quality 
differences; and, these charactc'ristics do not necessarily have 
specificity in relation to different uses* in fact, alternative 
products with varying mix and degree of physical* material and 
quality characteristics are available for meeting one particular 
kind of requirement. Though the range of utensils brought into 
one particular kind of use can oe specified in terms of commodity 
characteristics like durability, efficiency and elegance as well 
as in terms of material base and technology* for the analysis of 
demand, it is desirable to have use category* as a criterion 
of classifying the utensils. Further, from the viewpoint of 
studying technological conditions or production, a classification 
cased on metal content of utensils is considered useful, i^t 
Bay be pointed out that metal base of utensils .cuts^^aow^S-^bh© 
use categories (see Annexure l), 

The uses to which utensils are put could oroadly be classified 
Into three categories s cooking# serving and carrying and storage. 
I’he metals used for prodtuction of utensils are iron, aluminium, 
>ra»s, phool (an alloy of tin, copper and nickel), kaskut (a mix 
jf metal scraps including phooi scraps), copper, gerRsan silver 
:an alloy of cooper,' zinc and nickle), and stainless steel. The 
ion-metal materials used for maxing^ utensils are china clay, glass. 
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ordinary ciay and plastics, i^or certain kinds of uses liKe 
serving and storage# metal and non-metal utensils are sutosti- 
tutafole for one another. The present study# however# focusses 
on metal utensils only, in any case# it is the metal utensils 
whxch are used for the most essential of the requirements namely 
cooking# and according to our estimates# the metal group accounts 
for around 98 per cent of the value of all kinds of utensils 
possessed and purchased oy the households. 

The analysis in this section basically aims at examination of 
consumption behaviour of the households in respect of metal 
utensils# in relation to their income levels proxiea by per capita 
expenditure (Put) levels. Cop.suiiiption is specified here in terms 
of stock and current purchases. It may be mentioned here that 
the total demand or requirement of metal utensils as a group- 
item is not reflected fully in the current household purchases. 
Metal utensils are durable items and are purchased in the event 
either of the need for replacements or of additional require- 
ments. Thus, the stock of metal utensils is of greater relevance 
for analysis of consumption of this item particularly in compar:tec 
the requirements in the context of fulfillment of the basic needs. 
The impact of incc«ite redistribution has#, however# been visualised 
in terms of changes in the current deiand (purchase) pattern# 
assuming that average behaviour of the consumers in a particular 
Income class is uniquely determined, ■ 
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In the present analyses# metai utensils have been taken as an 
independent group of consumption item in the total household 
expenditure* In other words, the group of needs satisfied by 
the use of metal utensils is by and large, taken to be a function 
of total household income alone; the problem of inter-need 
substitution has not been considered. V.’e consider cooking, serving 
and carrying and storage of food and water as virtually indis- 
pensable needs of a household. Also the question of significant 
inter-need transfer of expenditure does not seem important 
in the present case due to a very small share of the item concerned 
in the total household expenditure. According to a survey 
conducted by the local State Government during 19fe9-70, the 
purchase of utensils accounted for only. 0,37 per cent of the 
monthly household expenditure in the rural areas and 0,21 per 
cent in the urban areas. Our own survey ccmducted for the present 
study brings out an estimate of 0.28 per cent for rural and 0*32 
for the urban areas. 

The hypothesis underlying our analysis in this section implies, 
on the one hand, that the needs that are fulfilled by metal 
utensils, can be satisfied in different ways- representing various 
degrees of essentiality and non-essentiality? and on the other 
hand, the various metal bases of utensils represent a hierarchi- 
cal order based on their costs and prices v?hich also broadly 
corresponds to the degree of . essentiality and non-essentiality of 
need fulfillment. For exait^Ie, plates will form essential 
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serving utenslis* i?ut table spoons may not be consldere'd 
essential in the given situa'bion- -where people -are -.habituated of 
eating using their fingers?- <mnd an aluminium or brass plate 
would serve the purpose trhO'urg£i"--'costlie.rv -.wore iolegant 'and-i ■■sat-r-abie ■ 
stainless steel plates could be used if ione cett afford th«n* Simi- 
larly, cooKing vessels for staple food' and ientils are nece- 
ssary, a pressure cooker may not liecessarily represent the basic 
need characteristics so long as housewives have pien-ty of time 
to cook with the help of traditional utensils; and then the 
cooking vessels could be of iron, aiui-tiinium and steel, though 
the cheapest among them will be good enough for serving the 
basic need. 

It is hypothesised that the expenditure on metal utensils would 
increase primarily representing the expansion <©:£ of -utensilB 

having essential characteristics both in terms of use variety 
and metal category at low incoaie levels; but increase in expen- 
diture would primarily represent the variety in -need fulfillment, 
and quality, elegance and durability of 'utensil stock,, ac level 
of income higher than that required 'to fulfill basic needs. 

Another dimension that needs to be added here is that the metal 
utensils are also purchased, by those who can afford, for only 
occasional use either of the households or others, it is not 
uncoJWfion to -find a few spaxe dinner sets in the possession of 
middle and higher income groups in the urban areas, or -of the 
relatively rich, m the rural areas, for use on special 'occasion's 
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by their families and guests* In ’ the villages, social and 
religious cerenonies require cooking vessels of such large 
sizes and serving utensils in such large numbers as have no 
use in routine household consusnption* Facilities do not exist 
in villages generally for hiring such utensils on rent? some- 
times the village collectively owns vessels and utensils for 
this purpose; or then certain rich and socially privileged 

families have stocks of such utensils. For the purposes of 

» 

fulfillment of basic needs of households, however, it is the 
stock in regular use that is relevant, and the proportions of 
household stock in regular use and in occasional use would be 
another dimension in specifying the degree of essentiality and 
non-essentiality in the household consumption of utensils* 

Another important aspect of the analysis of consumption of metal 
utensils in relation to household income levels# is the quality 
difference among various items that go to fulfill the same need* 
It is# however# difficult to precisely define the qualitative 
characteristics of utensils except in terms of certain proxies* 
The branded products are often considered qualitatively superior 
to unbranded ones and within the group of branded products# it 
may be possible to rank the products by the reputation of the 
manufacturing concern* A large part of the metal utensils- in 
India are, however# unbranded and produced in the medium, small 
and tiny units in the semi-organised and unorgarsxsed sectors, Tha 
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only variable thro’-!gn which craality variations can be inferred 
is the price relatives, which could be used with the assumption 
that a difference in price reflects the differences in metai base, 
weight, production technique and other attributes of quality. 

2.2 Use Categories of Utensils 

As mentioned earliei', the metal utensils could broadly be classi- 
fied into the following five use categories ; Cooking (C) , Cooking 
^cessorxes (CA), Serving (S), Serving Accessories (SA) and Storage 
and Carrying (SC), The following description gives a qualitative 
idea of the structure of utensils generally used by households 
in India, for serving different functions. 

Utensils that are mostly and almost exclusively used for cooking 
purposes arc tawa (flat frying pan), karhai (deep frying pan), 
batul„i (round shaped boiling pot); and cooking accessories, namely, 
karchhul and chaise ha (both cooking spoons), and chimta and sansi 
(both forks used for holding heated utensils). Other cooking 
utensils are tasla (a hollow and flat based utensil, generally 
bigger than full saucer), ohagona (a boiling pan), kettle, frying 
pan, cooker, pressure cooker etc. Within the cooking category it is 
also possible to distinguish between utensils that are .directly 
and indirectly used in the cooking process. An indirectly used 
cooking utensil is, for instance, tasla in which flour is processed 
to make dough for preparino bread* 
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The most coranion serving utensils are thali metal pi' 
tumbler and bowl- Other serving utensils are tray- cup, mug, 
spoon, fork, knife etc., which are relatively less popular among 
low income groups, partidlarly in rural areas. The storage ano 
carrying utensils are kalash (a large round shaped vessel u-ed 
for storing water), buckets, jars, milk pots, tifrin boxes etc, 
and Ohara and surahi iboth earthen containers cowionly used for 
storage and carrying of water particularly in rural areas). Annex- 
ure 1 gives a list of the main utensils classified by use-cate- 
gories and metal bases. Annexure 2 explains tne types of utensils 
by their local names and by their use. 

2 • 3 Household Stoc)^ of 

Average value of the stock of utensils estimated to Rs. 213.34 for 
the rural and Rs.605.38 for the urban households in our sample. 

In value terms 98.51 per cent of utensils stock o£ rural and 96.23 
per cent of the urban households consisted of metal utensils and ■ 
tt?e rest of non-metal utensils (Table li.l). It is noticed that 
the non-metal utensils constituted a small and almost constant 
percentage of the value of utensils stock in the PCE ran'ges from 
below Rs.350 to Ks.950-1250, but household with higher than Rs.l2£ 
PCE Showed a relatively high and rising share of non-metal utensil 
in the rural areas. It probably reflects primarily a change in 
the quality of non-metal utensils s while the low inccme householt 
use earthen clay utensils which nave very low value, tne h.igh inc< 
households have chinaware and ceramics as the main non-metal 
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Table 11,1 

Value of Current stock of Metal and i4on»Metal Utensils Per 

Household 


210.16 3,18 213.34 486,33 19,05 505.38 

(98.51) (1.49) (100,00) (96.23) (3.77) (100,00) 


1. Below 350 

2. 350-4 25 

3. 425-500 

4. 500-600 

5. 600-750 

6. 750-950 

7. 950-1250 

8. 1250-1600 

9. 1600-2200 
10.2200 or more 


0,80 144.45 33.95 2,?S 36.70 

(O.SS) (100.00) {92.51) (7.49) (100.00) 

1,76 158,67 

( 1 . 11 ) ( 100 . 00 ) 

0,88 165,04169.12 - (169,12) 

(0,53) (100.00) (100.00) (100.00) 

1.27 164.38 103.37 103.37 

(0.77) (100.00) (100,00) (100.00) 

2,45 203,39 392.31 9,44 401,73 

(1.20) (100.00) (97.65) (2,35) (100.00) 

1.54 201.74 236.6913,00 249,69 

(0,76) (100,00) (94,79) (5.21) (100.00) 

3.41 245.52 456.38 9.68 466,06 

(1,39) (100,00) (97.92) (2.08) (100.00) 

6.64 303.29 519,56 34.66 554.22 

(2.19) (100.00) (93.75) (6.25) (100.00) 

15,67 369.79 1216.94 38.16 1255, iO 

(4.24) (100,00) (96,78) (3,04) (100.00) 

21.33 576,00 1264.74 63.16 1327,90 

(3.70) (100.00) (95.26) (4.74) (100.00) 


ALL classes 


Per Capita Expen- 
diture (Rs/Annum) 


URBAN 


143.65 

(99,45) 


156,91 

(98,89) 


165.16 

(99,47) 


163.11 

(99.23) 


200,94 

(98,80) 


200.20 

(99.24) 


242,11 

(98,61) 


296.65 

(97.81) 


354,12 

(95,76) 


554.67 

(96,30) 


RURAL 
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component of their utensils stock which has a amch higher tR;,lue 
chan the traditional pottery products used by poor houseriolds., 

En the urban areas the lowest income households with ■.•PC12 bclot-/ 
?s,350 have a significant proportion of non-metal to metal uten- 
sils in the stock value. Then non-mstal utensils disappear in 
the PCS ranges between Rs.350 to E 0 <, 6 OOj and after that a small 
and almost constant proportion is spent on them by households in 
lifferent income ranges. The lowest income group in urban areas 
again use mostly clay products in th© non-metal category as is 
evident from a very small absolute value spent on the utensils 
in this category. Higher income ranges possess a minimum stock 
of non-metal utensils mainly chinaware and ceramics# but sesm to 
prefer adding to the stock of metal utensils. 

Leaving out the non-metal utensils which form but' a small propor- 
tion of total consumption of utensils we now turn to the consump- 
tion behaviour of households in respect of metal utensils, Ho ^ 
doubt# the expenditure on stock of this item is generally posi- 
tively associated with the per capita household ' expend! tu re 
level; but the reiotlonship is not always consistent and propor- 
tional, Household with a PCE level of less than Rs,350 have a 
stock of Rs, 143, 65 worth of metal utensils In the rural areas# but 
even in the highest PCS range of over B,s,220G the figure ir> only . 
Rs,554,67. Thus it looks that in the rural araas the exponrjitc ,r© 
on metal utensils rises less than proportionately with the tine 
In income levels. In the PCS ranges upto Rs,950# the abso3.ute , 
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expenditure on metal utensils has only a small variation oe ■eon 
is. 144 for the lowest and rupees 200 for the highest expenditure 
range, it is only in the PCE ranges above Hs*950 that one* finds 
i steeper rise in expenditure on metal utensils than in income 
levels. The inter**group variations are, however, much wider in 
irban areas; the lowest incrs^e group have utensil stock worth 
>nly Rs,34 while those v/ith Hs.ifoOO or more per capita Income 
■^ave a stock v;orth Rs,l200. 


■?wo inferences that can oe drav;n from the details given in Table 
ii.,1 are : one, the expenditure on metal utensils is not inono~ 
ionous function of iricome levels, it has discontinuities parti- 
cularly after the households reach a sufficiently high income 
levels. For a wide range of income in the lower ranges the percep- 
tion of needs in relation to this item is more or less fixed to 
■ihe fulfillment of essential requirements. Second, the* degree 
>£ deprivation from fulfillment of basic needs in terms of stock 
3f utensils is probably lower in the rural than in the urban areas, 
oarticuiarly at the lowest ranges of per capita income; out the 
iegree of non-essentiality creeps in more steeply in the high 
income ranges in the urban areas than in the rural areas. These 
lypotheses, suggested by the figures of total stock could# however, 
3© confirmed only when we look at the use and metal compocition 
of utensil stock, 

1,4 Stock of Metal UttMOsils by Use Catecory 

It is in conformity v;ith our expectations that we' find tha/t the 
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regularly us.ed metai utensils account for an over^-nelmingly major 
share of the value of total stock, though a 10 per cent share ot 
utensils of non-regular use seems rather high given the generally 
low levels of household expenditure in general. Though -the regu- 
larly used utensils account for around 90 per cent of the value of 
total utensil stock in both rural areas and urban areas taken 
together (Table 11.2), some variations are noticed wrthin this 



Per Capita 
Expenditure 
(Rs ./Annum) 


Below 350 

350-425 

425-500 

500-600 

600-750 

750-950 

950-1250 

1250-1600 

1600-2200 

2200 - more 



RURAb 

URBAN 

Value 

(te) 

'percentage to 
the total stock 
(Rs) 

Value 

(5b) 

Percentage to tf»t 
tota 1 stock 
(5b) 

128.00 

89.11 

33.95 

100.00 

147.59 

94.06 

tm 


144.82 

87.68 

169.32 

100.00 

145.71 

89.33 

103.37 

100.00 

189.55 

94,33 

343.88 

87*66 

. 197.34 

98.57 

233.29 

98.56 

215.11 

SS.85 

415.61 

91.07 

276.06 

■ 93.06 

492.70 

94,83 

296.54 

83,74 

1142.04 

93,83 

316.17 

57.00 

1183.16 

93.55 

190.82 

90.79 

453,91 

93,33 


Abb 


limited range between areas and income groups. First, the house- 

hole's in urban areas have a siughtly lov/©r ( /%) proportion of 
occasionally used utensils than those in rural areas (9%). ■ m 


the naral areas inheritance and ^ifts in marriages probably 
account for som^jwhat higher extent of utensils of non-reg‘»int 
use, as it is seen that rural households even in the lowest PCE 
ranges have significant extent of such utensils, even though the^r 
current need of utensils for regular use cannot be considered to 
have been fulfiliod. Second, in the rural areas the extent of 
utensils Of non^regular use doer not seem to have any consistent 
relationship with income level of the households : even tht house- 
holds in low income ranger have some utensils Of occasiorjal use, 
their value ranging oetween 1 to 11 per cent of the total stock 
Detween the S>CE ranges upto lis.ltOO. In the last two PCE ranges, 
i.e. as. 1600-2200 and Rs.2200 or more, however, their extent In- 
creases, particularly in the last range where it is as high as 43 
per cent. The urban households, however, show a more continuous 
relationship of the proportion of occasional-regular use utensil* 
with PCS ranges, m households upto a pec capita expenditure of 
Rs,600 has any utensil of non-regular use, Xn the expenditure 
ranges above that one finds a tendency of increase in utensils 
of occasional use as a proportion of total stock with rising level 
of - per capita expenditure. 

For further analysis of consumption of metal utensils, we have 
considered the regularly used metal utensils only. The average 
numbers per household of regularly used metal utensils along with 
their values, by use categories and expenditure classes are stowts 
in Table rural and Table l.U3(U) for the urban houise 


Table 11.3 m 

Per Household Possession of Recwlariy Used Stock of Metal Ube ns 11 s (Rural) 

Nusfiber (S) and Value (V) in Rupees) 
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Tb« «v«rag® of cooking p^r tousenolcMB the 

raral area %ior)ss.otit to 4.58 aad ia 'arbao area §.81 o I3ut the 
variations asmng the PCE classes i.s the stoc^ os of dl ■ 

root uses is found much more marked mnong the urbaa nuvAseho^d® that 
luaong rural ones. . Tm variations, xn value are stxij. ?-vre iia.».ked in 
urban areas to the greater uses or higher vala© by -he 

higher income urban groupSi than t!^ lower income groups in -ha 
urban and hlghar inc€«»© groups in the rural areas, ‘fh® total 
number of utensils ©f all kinds per homseholds varl-ss between 16 
and 30 among different es^enditur© rsages in the ihiral areas i ,and 
between 10 and 59 in the urban areas. The range of variation in 
value of utensils stock in the rural areas is betwean .^s.l2S and 
Es*3i6« while in the urban areas it is between Rs.i-i and as«1183. 

The variaticsis in the guantusa and 'valu® of regula.rA.i used matal 
utensils maong the households in different PCS roughs in rwi^l 
^reas is raaisiiy fmmd in the serving utensils (S) ^ Ihs cossumptioii 
of cooking utensils (C)# including cooking ^.CA) seeiRs 

'more or less fiKod sraeag differmt ej^peisditure It looks 

that a household rec|uir@s « ndnimm of cooking utensils which it 
s®i«t have irrespective of its ocoaaaic status# and additions beyond 
this mini®® arc? rsduii'^^nt ®v©n if s household c©u..j.d afford. The 
batter^eff iicus^holds can# of cours®# go in for g^Mlitativoly bette. 
.«nd cositl..®r ut-^naiia# as is reflected in higher value figures ia 
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rather iiiaited’iii the rural area®* 'Sk® aa^er md v&ln® o£ 
atensils ased for earring aad stoj^fe of food aad water 
8lK»« a eoftsisteat, thoifh less thaa proportionate, increase with 
iacreasing es^eaditar® levels* th® qualitative change in the 
coneii®|?tioi5' of such utensils is virtually absent as the value 
increases proportionately with silvers, ®xa®pt in the case of the 
highest PCE range iRs.2200 or «>re) where the value of storage 
and cii;i“ryiiig utensils rises abrupUy though their nusiber is only 
slight: y above the average. The serving utensils (S), however, 
show © significant rise in nui^er beyond ttwi per capita xnemm 
range of aa» 12 S 0 , after rising only gradually with expenditure 
level in th® lower ranges# increase in value is generally propor- 
tionate to that in number of utensils in this category, implying 
very little qualitative variations# 

In the urban areas, utensils in all use categories show a stei^ 
rise -in number as well as value with rising PCE raagep. This i« 
so even in case of cooking utensils? the lowest expenditure group 
has only two cooking utensils per iiousehold of the average value 
of Rsc,9.17 while those i® the per capita es^endlture rang® of 
Ra#l€OO««220O have almost 10 such utensils with the value of Rs#4'67 
on an average, if the rural average of 4.58 cooking utansils per 
household is taken as the necessary Klnimam, tarban housetolds in 
the par capita axpanditor® range upto Us*. 500 fall ?5h€»rt of this 
requi ; and those in thePCB ranges b®fcif#@©n Rs. 1250 and E.s.2200 
•have twice the iiuihb.er of utensils than ths ®iiiiimins requlrec.® Heaving 
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ap.irt the lowest and somc! of the highest ranges# the value of 
dobKing utensils in the urban areas riSos alH»ost in line vltt! their 
nuinber aniong the different f'CE ranges# thus iitipiying little quail-* 
tative variation. In the case of. cooking accessories the nuanbeJ? 
as well as value does not scef« to change nruch across tbo e;«t>entli- 
tute groups, 

f 

The variiatlons are very wide both In nuriter and value of ‘5er*/ing 
utensils though not to snuch in serving accessories, Jh the PCE 
ranges upto Rg* 600 per car ita# the urban households h-ave 5 to 7 
itert« in this category# those in th^- Hs»t00~13‘30 ranges 10 to J5 
and those in the higiior ranges have 30 servinn utensils on 
an average. The value ox these utensils chtanges fratri the first 
to the second group in pro|x>rtion witit the nusiber# out much asore 
sharply in the third group over the second. Thus ttose in the 
middle inconse rarsgea btc/ larger stock of airr.ilar serving utensils 
as are used by lower income groups# but the high income groups buy 
larger nunfoer of qualitatively superior serving utensils. The 
carrying and storage utensils do not vary widely aiiiong the ditfe» 
rent income ranges either in nuiuber or valuer and despite the v/ido 
difference in the level of consiimption both in terms of nuiaber and 
Value of metal utensils in aggregate between rural and urban areas# 
the rural-urban differences in the consumption of this category of 
utencils are also not significant* 

The above description of the houGChoicI consumption behaviour in 
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respect of metal utensl is of different use categories suggests 
that cooking utensils fori« the foremost categozry of utensils for 
serving the tasic needs of the households* The degree of non- 
essentiality in the household expenditure on this item is also 
the lowest* though the highest income brackets in the urban areas 
do seem to have some stock of cooking utensils which may not be 
necessary for. the fulfillment or basic needs* similar in the case 
with storage and carrying utensils# where non-essentiality in 
quantity terms seem non-exl stone in the behaviour of households 
though the highest income group in the rural areas seem to have 
included a good degree of quality non-esoerttiaiity in their stock 
of utensils in this category. 

It is primarily the serving utensils where the possibility of a 
significant degree of acquisition not relevant for th€^ fulfillm,ent 
of basic needs seems to exist# both in rural and urban areas * It 
is not only that the households in the high expenditure ranges buy 
more, than necessary number of serving utensils but their purchases 
are also of relatively better quality and higher value* The non- 
essential characteristics both in quantum and quality are* there- 
fore# likely to be the largest in the consumption of this category 
of utensils ih general* 

2*5 Stock of Utensils by I'tetnl Category 

The different metals forming the material base of utnnsils differ 
in terms of weight per unit of volume# durability# elegance and 
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price. The five different metals specifically considered- xn the 
present analysis are : iron, aiuminiem^ brass, Bhoal stain- 
less steel; the rest of the metals used for liwanufacturing utensils 
are clubbed toejether In the category of ‘others*. The rc?sidual 
category of ‘others*, though claiming a significant percentage of 
stock as well as current purchases, could not be disaggre< 3 afeed for 
the present analysis due to the reason that it consists of a wide 
variety of motals and alloys, i kasitut , aine, german silver, copi-H.-J. 
and nickle, to nas-.e a few) for each of which inforraation on produc- 
tion corid itiom was extremely difficult to obt-iin, Thet stole# the 
analysis has been csirried oi.it in terras of a group of them topf;?thcr. 
There is little specificity of metals rn tents of ditit^rent 
of utensils; the same metal can be used for the menufactur© <ji 
utensils of different uses, as can be seen fran Annexurc 1. 
fore, tile use of ’ utensils made of one or the other metal by difi-p- 
rent -households is a function of the relative prices along th 

! r-f 

durability and sophistication. One could broadly assume that thd 
qualities of elegance and sophistication would weigh more with 'ttw 
relatively higher inccsae groups while among the lower incorfe £;ir^th'S 
of households the price would prove to be th€* siost important detuf/- 
rainant. Durability can outweigh pric© diffctehtihiB to ektbhfc 

even among the lower income grenaps# 

To a limited extent, howe?ver, it is possible to dif torentlnti’i 
utensils in terms of their price# durabAlity and other rulahf'.f’. 

attributes, by their material tosse* viniie cooking uteri si and 
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cooking accessories of iron are used oy all classes of people, 
aluminium as often referred to as the- ‘poor man's metal'. 'X’hat 
does not, nowever, mean that aluminlxim utensils are not used oy 
higher income groups. The use of cooking utensils made of orass 
is on a decline particularly Decause brass is apparently active 
to food having acidic contents. The use of phQoi utensiis is. 
experiencing a steeper decline due both to supply and cicm<snd 
conditions. Still in rural areas the possession o£ allSSlI. 'Utonsils 
is often considered as a token of status. Stainless steel -is the 
new and upconiing metal, but it 10 also the costliest and nOw a.ll, 
households can afford it. The category of 'others', as remarked 
earlier represents a widely mixed metal base, and similarly varie** 
gated use stm-^cture, 

i.n our sample the iron and brass utensils, in that order, hold the 
major importance in the utensil stock of rural households, each 
claiming aoout 28-29 per cent of the total value. Aiaminium comes 
next with 19 per cent of the stock value. Phool claims 2 per cent 
and stainless steel 4 per cent, and the rest, about 18 cent, 
is shared by other metals, in the urban areas, brass tops In 
importance claiming M per cent of the value of stock of household^ 
metal utensils. But the ne>rfc place is held by staanless steel 
with a 23 per cent share followed by aluminium at 19 and iron at 
16 per cant. Phool also constitutes a sign,ificant, 7 per cent, 
share of the value of utensil stock of urban households, ‘Other* 
metals are not found to be significant. 
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Value of Current Stock of utensils by Metal Oat 
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iron, alumnium and brass, boldxng importance xn that oraer, 
together make around 60 per cent or the total value ol 
stock of households v/ith a PCE upto i<s*td0 in the irurai 
These metals still claim over three-fourths of the value of uten- 
sil stock in the households with PCE between Hs.600 ana 20C, 

but the top most importance in thxs group of household is held 
by brass and not by iron. In the nigliost income group (ks.2?00 
or more PCE) of households stainless steel becomes the 
important metal with a 47 per cent share, followed by brass, xron 
running a poor third. Share of phppl ucencxis has no rc.i'.."-ion^..hxp 
wltfi xnconju ranges, though it does not seem to be popular eit the 
lowest and the highest ends of the given income ranges of the 
households. Cbnsumption of stainless steel utensils is insignxti- 
cant in the rural households with PCE upto Hs.950, it seams to 
gain sate importance in the PCE range of Rs. 950-2200, out becemes 
the major item in the utensil stock beyond the PCE level of Rs.220i 
The. utensils made of other metals show a highly random behaviour ii 
relation to 'the hotasehoid PCE levels# 

Xn the 'uirban a.r’^os# household wit si PCE upto Rs#500 sBB4»n.«»y tis© 
aluittiniutn utensils but in the next PCE range of Rs#SOO*^bOO# iron# 
aluntiniuin and brass have aijnost equal share xn the utens-^1 stock 
of : the .no'us€hol<5.s * Households in none of these ranges reported 
U 3 '’) of staxnleBS stcitcl iit.cnsils# ' In the PCE ranges between i'4s#60^ 
.'brass noldofnm in the, next range# / 

KS*12b0-itu0r, 'at:,f shareB:'; aiaiOst equally with iron# aluini 

TifuUi'Ti 'and st^axiilesS: .s.teel,#' -'^In . the'.. Pc.t, ranges,, a,bov0 ,,,Rs#,i,tOu stainle 
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steel is the major metai in household utensil stocky aluminium 
and brass ranking second and third# respectively* 

2.6 Current Purchases 

As mentioned earlier in analysing consumption behaviour of house- 
holies in respect of consumer durables like metal utensils# the 
stock is a more appropriate variable than current expenditure# as 
the latter would form only a small proportion of the total house- 
hold requirements and consumption* On the basis of our survey# 
the percentage of current purchases (annual) to total value of 
metal utensils stock with households is estimated at 5*96 in the 
case of rural and 4.18 in the case of urban households* But for 
the purposes oi analysing pattern of desnand for metal utensils# 
particularly with a view to assessing the impact of changes in 
levels and structure of incomes# the pattern of current purchases 
would be more useful. Besides# certain hypotheses could be advan- 
ced in respect of. the households* behaviour in respect of their 
expenditure on additions to their stock of metal utensils* It 
could be argued# for example# that the lowest income groups would 
add to their stock mainly in terms of increase in number of utensils 
for meeting more essential requirements which are not yet fulfilled 
even physically# while the higher income groups may add primarily 
to the stock in a way that introduces variety and qualitative 
improvements* 

The pattern of current purchases of metal utensils by the rural and 
urban households as depicted in Table iI.5(R) and IX. 5(U) respectively 
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Dy and large, supports the findings of our earlier axiaiysis 
of the stock of metal utensils. First,, the low income groups both 
in the rural and urban areas are able to spend a very sn\all amount 
on metal utensils currently, but most of what they spend goes 
tow.'srds the purchase of cooking utensils and cooking accessories, 
in the middle income ranges# the major part of current expenditure 
is equally shared Joy cooking and serving utensils* in the nigh 
expenditure ranges serving utensils scoreover cooking ones# though 
carrying and storage function also claims a significant portion 
of current exp® dl tu re. 

What is further significant to note is that a higher expenditure- 
on metal utensils by the households in upper FCB ranges repre- 
S^3ll *wS not so much a larger quantum out higher value per item; 
while in the lower ranges# say upto ks. 1250 PCE# variations in 
value mainly represent the numoer of items purchased oy nouseholds* 
This pattern is xaore particularly discernible in the case of pur- 
chases of serving utensil s#vxhore f»e item purchased by rural house- 
holds in the PC£ range kg.ooo-7bO is valuelat as.3,b9# while two- 
thirds of an item purchased, by households in PCS range of Rs*1200- 
2200 has a value of Rs.12.50* Similar pattern is discernible in 
the ca.se of current purchases of the urban households* 

in teni-xs or' trie material base of the current purchase of utensi'is# 
brass# aluminium and iron a?-ong with ’others* account for almo.st 
the entire exi^enditure on utensils# in the case of rural households* 
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Pi,ool utensils do not soen to be e popular item of current 
purchases. The amount of expenditure on purcteses oi iron uwoslls 
by rural h<misehclds is almost conctant in all PCE ranges of house- 
holds, that on aluminium utensils shows ah increasing trend with 
high PCs ranges, expenditure ® brass utensils moves up slowly upto 

If in ^ 1 aao tiufc jsvici^©nl.v s^oo '-..i* 

the FCE ran^e o£ Rs.l 250 -lb 0 u, cm-c. t,nv„n w. v* 

1 . e*.. •* ffi^c-1 x£ not s sicnificant cia-'anant 

high after that* Sfeiinieswo stecj. x- «. 

. a ,. ■! 1 f m'cept in the PCS ranine 

of current exrjendxture on metsx tw.cef, w. 

of a.*j.2200 ana r.iore* 

In the case of urban households, aluiainiuxib iron and otoinless 
steel utensils have almost octal share in the current purchases. 
Aluminium and iron utensils claim more or less similar absolute 
amounts of oxpondlture among the households in different income 
ranges. Brass utensils Become an item of current ourchese only 
for the households with PCfi above Ss.750, and then the amount speni 
Oh this item inereases more or less in proportion to per capita 
expenditure. Stainless steel ucenslls, similarly Become an item o. 
current purchase of households only beyond the per capita ei^pendi- 
ture lwc-1 of Ka.750, then the Increase in the amount spent on the. 
toecome rather sharp m the highca- PCS ranges, 

'The magnitude of annual exnenditure on metal utencils per nouse- ^ 

^ holds work out to Re. 12*^3 for rur.ai a.nd Rs. 20* 34 for the urban 
nouoeholds., ■The metal-wise percentage distribution of the value o 
purchase is : iron 11 . 38 , alumlnims 26.46, brass 26.89, staap less 
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steel 2.79 and other metals 32.48 in case of rural households. 

The correspondlno figures for urban households are 17.03, 21.13, 
16.67, 16.80 and 28.37. It may be noted that the share of stainless 
steel utensils markedly differs between rural and urban households. 

A difference of this order in the purchase of stainless steel, the 
costliest among the metals considered, is Indicative of marked 
differences between living standards and life styles of the people 
belonging to rural and urban areas. IMrther, the lowest magnitude 
of expenditure on phool reveals the lovjest order of preference for 

such Utensils. 

2.7 some correl?^tes o£ Oirrent . pem andJO£j^H]^^ 

Even though the expenditure on current purchases of metal utenjsils 
£orm.s a small item in the total household expenditure, its quantum 
and characteristics reflect the nature and magnitude of. demand for 
metal utensils as an item of consumption, it is, therefore, worth* 
while to analyse the oehaviour of expenditure on metal utensils 
among households with different characteristics. Theoretically, 
the household demand structure is determined oy real income levels, 
family sice and composition, individual preferences and relative 
prices, in case of metal utensils the sice of family seems to be 
relevant in determination of number of utensils, particularxy of 
'serving* category, required oy the family. Social surroundings 
and differences in the levels of education may influence the demanOi 
operating through value orientations. Lastly, the demand for 


individual item is related with the entire stru 


'I- f 1 hfw i 1. 
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consumption which is determineci oy purchas-^ng po^er# pcef e 
structure and price relatives. Wo have pre-sented certain charac- 
teristics of the sample households, namexy per capita tOvc*i 
ture for different classes of rural and urban households in Tables 
ii,6U) and 11.6 (U), respectively. Table Ix.7 shows the correla- 
tion coefficients among these indicators across M.come groups for 
rural and urban households. 

A few characteristics of the data on various variables for diffe- 
rent PCE groups may be noted. Percentage of expenditure on non- 
food items shows a significant increase particularly alter PC« 
level of Rs.9!>0 in rural areas ana ks.600 in the urban areas, bite 
racy ratio shows a continuous increase with th'e PCE levels, though 
the literacy level is mugh higher in urban thaJi in the rural arcius* 
particularly in the high income ranges. Average household siae m 
more or less constant in the different PCE ranges. The absolute 
amount of expenditure on purchase of roetal utensils shows almost 
proportionate increase with PCE levels in the case of rural house- 
holds? but the rate of increase is faster than PCE in the higher 
income ranges of urban households. This would be true both of per 
household and per capita expenditure on metal utensils a« the hous 
hold size does not vary very much among the different PCE ranges. 
The increase' in percentage expenditure on metal utensils, with the 
risinq levels of per capita expenditure, is however, found to be 
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PCE ranges# Percentage of expenditure on utensils to total 
expenditure varies between 0*14 and 0*49 in tbe ease of rural 
households and 0.19 and 0*37 in the case of urban households 
amcmg the PCE ranges as wide as between below Rs.350 to Rs.230Q 
and rnore* 

It is interesting and pertinent to note here that the eaq^endi- 
ture on cooking utensils and accessories reveals quite different 
behaviour from the total expenditure on metal utensils* While 
the latter# as percentage to total household expenditure increases 
with PCE levels# the proportion that goes to purchase cooking 
utensils and accessories shows a secularly declining trend* For 
example# in the case of rural households# 80 per cent of the 
expenditure on metal utensils is accounted for by the cooking 
utensils and accessories in the lowest PCE range of upto Rs,350# 
the proportion is between two-thirds and one-half in the next 
four PCE ranges# then steeply declines to less than half reaching 
a mere 17 per cent in the highest range# with the exception of 
the PCE range Rs*1600-2200% In the case of urban households# 
similar behaviour is observed with greater sharpness. In the 
PCS ranges upto Rs.500 all the current expenditure on metal uten- 
sils goes to the purchase of cooking utensils and accessories# 
in the next range this category claims around half the expendi- 
ture on metal utensils but in thePCS ranges beyond Rs*600, its 
.share is very much lower# declining to a mere 4 per cent in the 
highest range* The .PCE range Rs* 1600-2200 proves an exception 
he.;.'® also* ■ 
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Tiie Dehaviour of expenditure on cooKing utensils and accessories 
to total household expenditure (last colunn of I'able iiJu(K) and 
Xi:6(U )) Desides showing an overall declining tendssicy with in- 
creasing PCE ranges# reveals a sharp discontinuity with PCE range 
of Rs, 600-750 in the case of rural and of Ks* 750-9 50 in the case 


of urban households. From the bottom PCS range upto these ranges# 
the percentage expenditure on cooking utensils and accessories 
continuously declines? then it sharply increases in the next PCS 
range# out again shows a continuously declining trend with the 
exception of PCt range Rs. 1600-2200 in noth the rural and urban 
case, it may »e noted nerc that the dividing line between the 
poor and non-poor househoicis as identified in our analysis fails 
in PCE ranges# ks.oOO-VSO for rural and Rs. 750-950 for urban areas, 
it IS# therefore# plausible to suggest that oeyond this level of 
per capita expenditure# a definite qualitative change seems to 
ta}?e place in the composition of cooking x.itensils purcivssed# in 
favour of costlier metals and varieties. But overall# tne house- 
holds with Higher per capita expenditure are found to generally 
spend a stwaller percentage of their total expenditure than house- 
nolds with lower PCE, on cooking utensils and accessories. 



‘She three indicators of total demand for metal utensils# namely# 
per household expenditure# per capita expenditure on percentage 
expenditure on them# are found to have a significantly positive 
relationship with the three household characteristics used oy us 
namely# per capita total expenditiire# expenditure on on-food items 
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and literacy ratio ooth in the case rural and urban samples. 

But household sise Is not found to have any meaningful relation- 
ship with any indicator of the utensils demand of tha houfiehoi<3 
The strong positive relationships between per capita expenditure 
and expenditure on non-food items which themselves are closely 
associated with each other, on the one hand, and the indicators 
of household demand for metal utensils, psrticuiariv in wer.ms 
of per capita expenditure on this itera, suggest that demand for 
metal utensils can ne analysed directly in relation to nousehoid 
income levels and independently of the commodity structure of 
household consumption, percentage expenditure on cooxing utensils 
and accessories, is nowever, not found to have any significant 
relationship with any of the variables, except famxl'/ sise in the 
case of urban sample, it is, however, pertinent to note that it 
shows a negative, even though insignif leant relationship with |>er 
capita total expenditure, and- expenditure on non-food items in 
noth the rural ano urban cases, and also with per capita expendi- 
ture on metai utensils, and percentage expenditure on metal 


utensils in the rural areas 



Chapter III t Basic Meeds and Metal Utensils 


3, t Metal Utensils as a Basic Heed GaitggorY 

The behaviour of expenditure on metal utensils as revealed by 
the analysis in the preceding chapter suggests, on the one hand, 
that metal utensils do not constitute an item of basic need in the 
same category as foodj but# on the other hand# they show the basic 
need characteristics of a higher degree than most other non-food 
items. While the amount of expenditure on metal utensils is found 
to increase in absolute as well as in percentage# with rising PCS 
levels# the percentage increase in it is generally much less than 
in the giroup of non-food items as a whole. The implication Of 
these trends is that# on the one hand# there is an indispensable 
component of metal utensils for fulfillment of basic requirements? 
on the other the degree of non- essentiality in the stock of metal 
utensils tends to have a smaller extent than other non-food it«ns 
of constimption even in the higher income levels. 

As an itan of consumption# metal utensils would thus receive a 
priority in the order of needs in the households consumption over 
most of other non-food items# which either feature as an item of 
consumption only after a certain minimum level of income or claim a 
sharply increasing proportion of expenditure with rising levels of 
incomes. But they would come next to food items which not only 
feature as an item at all levels of income# but also show a declinln 
proportion at higher income levels. 
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The pattern of responses from the sample households also goes 
to confirm this proposition. While 25 per cent of the respon- 
dents# mostly belonging to PCE groups beyond Rs,750# did not propose 
any expenditure on metal utensils, in the event of a rise in their 
incomes# of the rest 72 per cent gave to metal utensils# one of the 
top three ranks in the order of priority among the following eight 
groups of consumption items ifoodgrains# other food items# clothing 
and footwear# metal utensils# chinaware, glassware# housing and 
education. In the incremental expenditure# metal utensils claim 
a priority only after foodgrains and other food items# in most 
cases. It may# however# be pointed out that a small increase in 
incomes may not lead these households to purchase metal utensils i 
rfe find that two-thirds of those wanting to purchase then would do 
30 only if their income rose by at least 25 per cent. This is true 
x>th in the rural and urban situation. 

kt may be pointed out that cooking utensils show the characteristics 
yf basic need itam more significantly# than the metal utensils group 
iS a whole# both on the basis of ccmfimon observation as well as the 
jehaviour of expenditure on this item in relation to the total ex- 
>enditure. We have seen that once allowance is made for qualitative 
uaprovements at substantially high level# expenditure on cooking 
itensils declines as percentage of total household expenditure with 
•ising PCE levels. The pattern of responses from the sample house- 
lOids in respect of the ranking order of various metal utensils also 
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would purchase in the event of a general reduction in 
utensil pjticeSf goes to confi,r® that i.n sost cases an IteiE of 
cooking category receives the first priority among the lower 
income groups# but as we advarice higher in the PCE ranges serving 
utensils claim the priority in most cases, This variation is more 
marked in the urban sample than la the rural* It may further be 
noted that 75 per cent of those rural households who would buy 
additional utensils in the event of an income rise or general price 
reduction# would like to add to their stock# utensils of the same 
quality as they now possess* In this respect# the urban consu- 
mers# however# seem little more conscious of quality as about three 
fourth of the prospective buyers in this case would like to have 
additional utensils either partly or wholly of better quality. 

In terms of the metal categories# the rural consumers most often 
would buy aiuiwinlum utensils# brass receiving second preference 
and iron running a poor third. In the urban case stainless steel 
and brass would share the top priorities* 


The .evidence presented above only partially supports the case . |: 

of metal utensils as an itera of basic need* But at the same time ,, 
it also points to the absoluteness of the necessity of t minimu® i;' 
stock at. least of cooking utensils# for a household. Yet this I. 
item has not received adequate attention in the context of stra- i 
tegy tor fulfillment of basic needs# The conimonly recognised 
D?.-.&ic ne-ads are food# clothing and housing, The situation in 

today miggemts that although our food production has sutostan’ 
ilal'lv daring the last two decades# under-nutrition 
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still prevails to a large extant. A large section of 'the 
lation is deprived more of other necessities like clothing and 
housing. Food, clothing and housing also take the large chunk 
of total household consumption expenditure of the poorer groups, 
hence their importance in discussion on basic needs. The rela- 
tive lack of attention to metal utensils as a basic consumer ■ 
item seems to be accounted for, not by any notion of its non- 
essential nature but by the rather small part of the aggregate 
consumer expenditure that it claims. But the fact remains that 
metal utensils are indispensable items of household consumption# 
The issue that needs to be sorted out^ therefore, is that of the 
quantum snd composition' of metal utensils that are required for 
the fulfillment of the minimum requirements of the households. 


3*2 IdMltification of » Basic Heed* component of Metal Utensils 

The various dimensions which featetre in the identification of 
the level of metal utensils stock that constitute the basic need 
of a household are t number, uses, metal base and other quality 
attributes. One way of identifying it could be purely normative*, 
as is done in the case of food. One could specify the mlnimuiR 
number and size of cc>okihg utensils and accessories# number of 
serving and carrying utensils needed by a household of a given 
size, in order to enable it to fulfill its minimum needs of 
consumption,. The specificities of locwtiort, social envircninent 
etc., can also be taken account of . in this approach, by ernpirical 
observation# There are, however, questions of metal composition 
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Of utensil stock# durability etc*# which are difficult to tackle 
in a. purely normative approach i for# the same needs could, be ful- 
filled by the use of utensils made of different metal and of diffe- 
rent durabilities. 

Another approach that can be adopted is that of empirically identi- 
fying the basic need component of metal utensils in terms of the 
level and composition of utensil stock with the households which 
on some other more reliable basis are presumed to be just at the 
level of fulfilling their basic need in respect of some other more 
important items. In the present context given the facts that metal 
utensils comprise 'essential goods used primarily in the food nexus# 
and claim a minor portion of total household expenditure# it can 
be assumed that households which are capable of fulfilling the basic 
food needs in terms of caloric and nutritional norms# would also 
be having utensil stock needed for meeting minimim requii“emen.ts* 

The problem in this approach then is of the identification of the 
groups of people who are in the vicinity of minimum needs fulfill- 
aient based on food norms# and then studying the level and composi- 
tion of metal utensil stock in respect of their households'* 

The Indian Planning Couinvission has estimated that on an average 
a per capita total expenditure of Rs.53.00 per month in the rural 
area and Rs*62,00 per month in urban areas {both at ■i9?3«74 prices) 
corresponds to the fulfillment of bai'e minimum calorie intake re- 
quir<^ents. The corresponding per capita annual estimates for 


1979-80# the year of survey# work out to Rs»8i7 for rural and 
Rs.1161 for urban areas* Taking this as the line of distinction 
in the present context# we find that 62*68 per cent of the rural 
population and 52.80 p.er cent of urban population constitutes the 
deprived group {referred to as segrnent»»l onwards). Thus the no n- 
deprived group (segment- 2) represents not even half of - tlie total 
popiilation as revealed by the survey data (Table III.l). -The 


■Table III.l 


Percentage Distribution of Sample Population by Per Capita Total 
Expenditure Classes 



Per capita tO'tal' 
expenditure 
(Rs. /Annum) 


RURAL 

CumuTaTrvenp^ 

centaaes 


Percen- 

tages 

5 . 26 
9.76 
13 .65 

14.88 

14.89 
14 « 31 

4 . 24 
10.07 

12.37 


7*91 

6.35 

Ch62 


5 « 26 
15.02 
28.67 
43.55 
58.44 


62.68 

72.75 

85,12 


93.03 

99.38 

100,00 


100.00 

6 2.68 


Selo-w 350 

350-425 

425-500 

500-600 

60C-7S0 

750-950 


n Z 0^ g 1 n 

827-9S0 


950-1250 


950-1161 
116 2-1250 


1250-1600 
1600-2200 
200 or more 


URBAN 

P e rc en- c7ti ve" 

taqes percentages 


2.45 

2.80 
2.45 
12,24- 
IS, 52 


5.25 

7.70 

19,94 

38.46 


21,98 

14,34 

13,64 


52,80 

66.44 


18,52 

12.24 

2.80 


84.96 

97,20 

100,00 


100.00 

5 a . so 

20 
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segment- 1 comprises such persons as agricultural labourers# marginal 
and small fanners# artisan workers# street hawkers and persons in 
other petty trade and business# and their dependents* This does 
not# however# mean that every individual belonging to any of these 
categories is below the abject poverty level* 


For the purposes of identifying the level and composition of metal 
utensils for fulfilling basic needs# we have used the above esti- 
mates of poverty line* We assume that# the availability of metal 
utensils which are regularly used by the group of people just around 
the per capita expenditure level of Rs.817 per annum in rural# and 
Rs.liei in urban areas represents the minimum absolute re( 5 palre- 
ment* We# therefore# consider the regularly used stock in posse- 
ssion of the average ruralhousehold in the PCE class Rs. 750-950 
and urban household in Rs, 950-1200 as representing the requirement 
of metal utensils fulfilling the basic need. The average family 
size of the rural and urban households# in the above PCS ranges 
are 5.31 and 5,06 persons respectively which are not significantly 
different from the averages for the sample* The value of stock 
of regularly used metal utensils in possession of the rural house- 
holds in the relevant PCE ranges works out to Rs,197 and of the 
urban households Rs.4i6, Taking these values as of the stock 
necessary to fulfill basic need we have described the characteris- 
tics of the basic need component of metal utensils in terms of the 
features revealed by the pattern of composition of stock with the 
households# in Table III. 2* 
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Table I II. 2 



1. Stock 19.18 197,34 29,71 415.61 


2. Use Categories I 


Cooking 

4.72 

56.66 

6,28 

134,45 

Cooking Acce- 

ssories 

3.16 

8.54 

3.92 

18.52 

Serving 

7.54 

77,92 

12.90 

197.22 

Serving Acce~ 

ssories 

0.66 

0.79 

3.16 

5.50 

Carrying and 

Storage 

3.30 

53,43 

3.48 

59.92 


3, Metal Composition 
i% of value of 
stock) 


Iron 

26.81 

14.82 

Brass 

26.73 

43.80 

Aluminium 

19.65 

15.52 

Phool 

6.14 

14,28 

StaTriless steel 

1,26 

11.49 

Others 

19.41 

0.09 
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The actual composition of items that could form the basic need 
is revealed to be as follows, on the basis of the average number | 
of items of different kinds possessed by the households in the j 
relevant PCE range in the rural and urban areas, A rural family 
of five persons needs 4 to 5 cooking utensils like tawa , karhai , 
batull and bhaqona ; three cooking accessories such as cooking I 

spoon, sansl and chimta ? seven or eight serving utensils like 
thali , plate, bowls and tumbler? one or two spoons and around four S 
utensils for storage and carrying purposes. The miniraum required 
numbers for an average five-person urban family are, similarly, 
a set of six utensils for cooking, four cooking accessories, 13 
serving utensils and four for storage and carrying purposes. 

It may be noted that the minimum requirements of utensils (in 
numbers) for urban households appear to be higher as compared to 
that for their rural counterparts. The findings! fall in line 
with the observation that the needs, perceptions and lifestyles 
of the rural and urban people are different. Number of food 
items cooked and served# the practice of taking meals jointly or ^ 
separately or at different hours during a day and such other 
differences between rural and urban people, seem significant in 
determination of the household requirements. When asked i 

directly whether they feel that their stock of metal utensils is 

. ■ ' i ’ 

adeq’jate to meet their minimum need, 57 per cent of the urban 
consumers replied in negative while of the rural consumers, only jj 
one-third, considered their stock inadequate. 
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3*3 Some Tests for Validity of our Estimatea 

Our estimates of the minimum nee<3s components of metal utensils 
consumption of households in rural and urban areas seem quite 
reasonable on the basis of the physical norms of absolute necessi- 
ties. It may, however, be interesting to examine these estimates 
on the basis of certain tenets of consumption behaviour* Basi- 
cally one expects the consumption level fulfilling basic needs to to 
a cut-off point, implying thereby that the consumption behaviour 
of the households at lower levels of expenditure and that at higher 
levels of expenditure would be qualitatively different* Let us 
therefore look at the household consumption of metal utensils in 
the PCE ranges below that identified as the basic needs level and 
compare it with tint of households above it. Such comparison can 
be useful in respect of number# use category, quality and metal 
characteristics of utensils, stock and the pattern of current 
purchases. 

The consumption of metal utensils by the households in the PCE 
range of RS.7S0-950 in the rural areas and in the PCE range of 
Rs, 950-1250 in the urban areas has been taken by us as represen- 
ting basic need of households in respect of this group of items; 

The main feature of the differences in the household stock of 
metal utensils and their current purchases between the segments 
lower and higher than the basic need level of PCE, as revealed 
by data analysed in Chapter II, are summarised below t 

i) Upto the PCE range representing basic need fulfillment, the 
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total number of utensils varies between 16 and 19 in different 
PCE ranges in the rural households? in the higher PCE ranges 
the usual number of utensils possessed by a household vary bet- 
ween 27 to 30* Similarly in the urban household the variation 
in the lower *PCE ranges are between 18 and 30# but the households 
in the PCE range Just above the basic need level have an average 
number of 39 items and those in the higher PCE ranges as many 
as 66 and 59« 

ii) In the PCE ranges below the miniimm needs level the number 
of cooking utensils make one*. third to one- fourth of total nuiriber 
of utensils in stock with rural households# but in the higher PCE 
ranges cooking utensils make only one- sixth to one- seventh while 
serving utehsils around two-fifths of the total number of uten- 
sils* In the urban households the serving utensils account for 
around two-fifths in the lower ranges# but around one-half of tota 
number in the PCE ranges higher than the basic need* 

iii) In any individual use category# the value of utensils rises 
with PCS range generally in line with the number of utensils till 
the basic need level of expenditure# but after that the rise in 
value is proportionately much higher. than the increase in numbers* 
The basic need level identified by us thus tends to provide the 
dividing line in the matter of the quality preferences of the 
households in different expenditure ranges. 

Iv) In terms of metal composition of the utensil stock# it is 
pertinent to note that stainless steel enters for the first time 
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as the significant item in the PCE range above the basic need 
range# and then goes on rising in importance in subsequent ranges 
of PCE in the case of rural households. A similar though less 
strong tendency is discernible in case of urban households also. 

v) The current jfurchases of metal utensils also suggest similar 
qualitative differences between the lower and upper segments of 
households# PCE range estimated to ensure minimum needs fulfillment 
providing the dividing line. Major part of the current expendi- 
ture of the households below basic need fulfillment level goes to 
purchase cooking utensils# while in the higher ranges# serving 
utensils generally claim the largest share of current expeniiture 
on utensils# both in the case of rural and urban households. In 
terms of metal# iron and aluminium claim the major share in the 
lower ranges and brass and then stainless steel in the higher 
ranges of PCE. It is also pertinent to note, that the additional 
requirements of metal utensils as expressed by the households are 
mostly in terms of the items of regular use in case of households 
in PCE ranges below the basic need fulfillment} while the items of 
non- regular use dominate the additional need 'perception of the 
households In the higher PCS ranges. 

Thus the approach that we have adopted for identifying the basic 
need contents of the metal utensils is by and large validated. 

Empirically the basket of utensils identified on, this basis seems 
to fiifc'et the nonnative criterion O- irequirements of the 
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average households quite realistically? and theoretically# the 
level estimated as required for basic need fulfillment is also 
found to conform to the various hypotheses that can be advanced 
on the basis of theory of consumer behaviour in respect of basic 


need items 



Chapter IV t Supply Conditions t Technolo gy, ang j 

Marketing j 

The present chapter aims at portraying the technological j 

characteristics of the different categories of metal utensils j 

with a view to identifying their employment potential in relation | 
to capital and output# on the one handj and# at assessing the pre- . 

valent marketing system from the viewpoint of its adequacy for I 

'i 

supplying the needed quantities of metal utensils at reasonable^ < 
prices in the rural areas# on the other* 

4.1 Categories Used for Technological Variations 

For analysing technological variations# we have used metal cate- 
gories of utensils. Ko doubt, variations in technology exist 
among production units within a metal category* We did- not# 
however# include intra-metal variations in our analysis for two 
reasons-. One# the constraints of time and resources did not 
allow a large scale survey of production units covering suffi- 
ciently large number of units as would permit such an analysis* | 
And second# on the basis of preliminary observation we found that 
inter-metal variations are certainly much more significant, than 
the variations in technology within the group of units using the 
same metal. Even the small sample of units surveyed by us suggesti. i;, 

this. Our sample included 23 units distributed among the five | 

■' ’ ■ ' ' ' '■ ' ■ ''' '' # ■ ' 

metal categories in five different locations as follows i five ’;!! 

units of each of iron {Kanpur)# aluminium (Lucknow) , brass 
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(Moradabaa) and phool {Basti)» and three units of stainless j 

steel (Ghaziabad). If variations in size and use of total produc- 
tive capital (fixed working capital) per worker are used as i 

indicators of technological levels* it is seen that while each ot 
the metal group stands out clearly in distinction from others# all 
or most units within a metal group lie within e relatively narrow > 
range of these variables. For example* all phool units hnve a ; 

value or output of less than Rs.2 lakhs* most brass units are in i 
the output range of Rs.2 to' 3 lakhs? iron units between RSt3 to 
Rs,5 lakhs* aluminium, units between Rs,5 to Rs.lO lakhs, ann stain- 
less steel units over Rs.lO lakhs. Sintilerly the value of total 
productive capital per worker is less tnan Rs.SOOO for all ,|^hooI 
units* between RS.SOOO to Rs, 10000 for most iron units? between 
Rs. 10000 and Rs. 20000 for all aluminium units* between Rs. 20000 
and Rs, 25000 for most brass units and over Rs, 25000 for all stain- | 

r| 

less steel units, :;| 

Further* different units even within the same metal group manu— | 

faoture different sets of products? each set comprising o few | 

selected items, A small Sample did not enable us to have usable j. 

information on technology by individual Item or group of IteitTS i 

for making in ter- category comparisons of technology op a disaggre- 
gated basis. Information about 'produotion technology was coliecte* 
fb.r all the items prcH,lueed by sample units but for analysis .It • 
had, to be aggrefiatod in value terms. But 'from the point of view 

* One lakh « 100,0001: : -p 
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of t-nr present study, the sample coverage is deemed sufficient 
to depict at least an ordinal view of the production technology. 

It is" assumed that, in response to a change in the demand profile, 
the marginal changes in the prodnotion mix and hence in thp tec.,- 
nolow mix, as specified on the fcasis of the sample ohseivotions, 
«uld be Similar to the actual ex .ante changes in the technology 
mix in an aggregative sense. It is, however, desiraole tc g.ve 
some description of the general aspects, namely the typos of 
utensils produced by the selected units, the niajor raw raate-uals 
and their sources of availability, machinery and eguirwents and 
the processes of production. The technical coefficients are 
shown ana analysed .sufose-rjviently. 

4,2 Pro^'l’Jiots» Materials and 

Major iterr.a produced py the sample metal utensil marmfacturina 
u-t'lts are karahl . taw3 > tesla and can (bucket), each o£ iron; 
batuli , pateeli (aluminium and £ha£i> ' (aluminium), tumble 

(aluminium, brass, rhool and stainless steel), £arat (elumlnium, 
phool ) and bowls (aluminium and stainless steel ) . The sample 
stainless steel units also manufactured certain other Itenus, such 
as plates of ■differrnfe sl^es, rice troys, compartmental 

: trays and caletcrivo- trays. 

The iron utensil.s are produced fixmA iron sheets, availaole in 
' different t^vicknesses, at the governn^ent .control led rater, throu# 
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quota system as also from tiw open moi'Ket, The aluminium units 
used aluminium scrap and ingots for producing the utensils. The 
brass and phool industry mainly recycled old material in the form 
of rejected utensils and scraps. Unlike these, the stainl.ess steel 
units used imported sheets to a large extent. Other major material 
inputs used comprised steam coal, hard coal, and fire food parti- 
cularly in brass and phool industry, r’’vets in Iron industry, be- 
sides pK/wer, chemicals and paints, • 

For production of iron utensils like karahi , tawa and tasla , mostly 
hand operated tools are used. They are rail (a piece of railway 
line used as base for hammering) , nai (anvil,* an iron based Instru- 
ment used for shaping utensils by hamioering) , chhenl {a herd Iron 
rod flattened and sharpened at one end, used for cutting by hamine*- 
ring) , nihal (a bigger sise chhenl with wooden top), hammer, ghari 
(a big size hammer) and scissors. For producing cans, pov/er opera- 
ted equipment ssjch as cutting machine, roller and core ma'chlnes 
are also used,' • 

The aluminium utensils industry uses more mechanised anrl sophis- 
ticated equipments like rolling machine, cutting machine, press 
machine# lathes, • electric drills, shapers, polishing equipments 
etc,, b'^sides electric motors, hand tiols and consumable stores. 

The brass units deployed lathes, scrapping machine, rol 1 inr| machl ne, 
cutting machine, punching machine and buffing machine. The punching 
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machine is used rivalnly in producing cans„ The indnshry 

mainly uses hand operated t.ooJ s ani e<|ulpment such as melting pot, 
fan, furnace, frame, pincers, ruir«s:err> and anvil. In tne manu^^ac- 
turinq of tumbler, bowl and pa rat , turnery and polishing machines 
operated by electric power or dieeel are also used. The steel 
units deployed press machine, cutting machine, spinnlnq lathe, 
shaping mac’iinc and polishing machine* 

4*3 Processes of Production 

The items llKe ^wa, karahi and tagln are produced from iror. nheetr 
which are cut into circular discs and then hammered for shaping 
with the help of anvil and han««er. The distinction among .. tawg / 

■ karahi and tasla is mainly of size and depth. In ka j rah l two loop 
shaped handles are also fitted. The handles are made by oendlnc 
iron rods, punching and fitting then* on two opposite sides with 
the help of rivets. The production of these utensils is dono 
mainly with the help of hand operated tools. The manufacturing 
of iron cans is done with the help of power operated cerripments, 
used for cutting iron sheets, shaping, making sa.ee rings in wujch 
tho handles are hinged, ■ and Cor pinching. The hand operated tools 
are also used for bending, shaping and fixing rivets. The cans 
are also polished after checking for any leakages, 

: Hanuf acturio^ of aluminium utensils ln</oives melting, rolling 

disc cutting, pre.ssing, sp.tnninc, washing and polishing p.?ocesses. 
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Melting and rolling becomes necessary when scraf« and ingots 

« 

are used for pro(3hicing sheets# Aluminium sheets are also available 
for production of utensils. The sheets are cut into discs and 
pressed or spinned for shaping. The utensils are then washed, 
polished and packed. 

Among the brass utensils, the manufacturing of itons like tund>ler 
involves melting, moulding, scrapping, smoothing and polishing. 

The moulding is done with the help of a furnace, sudi that melted 
metal drops into the moulds and the unfinished product is ready. 
This follows scraping of the utensil with the help of diesel or 
electric powered machines. The smoothing and polishing processes 
aire carried out with the help of lathe and buffing machines. Other 
brass items like thali and cans are produced through cutting, 
pressing, shaping and pilishing processes. In ease of cans, punOhl 
machine is also used to. make holes for fixing handles. 

The manufacturing of phool utensils, as indicated earlier is done 
mainly with the help of hand operated tools. The processes invol« 

. ' “ ■ ■ ' * , fit 

ved in the production are melting and rolling, pressing, grinding 
and polishing for it«tts like thali of different sises, tumbler and 
bowl, A rolling mill which converts the metal blocks into sheets# 
caters to a number of household units. Only a few units possess 
powered grinding and polishing equipments. Most of the units 
carry out these processes manually. 
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The process of ffianufacttiring stainless,. steal utensils begins 
with cutting .the ractal sheet into circular {or rectangular) 
discs as required for specific iteiss. The discs are cleaned# 
oiled and pressed with the help of pmsB machine. In this process 
various kinds of dies are- used for shaping, This is followacl bv 
spinning process' for bringing in accuracy in the ’shape# and turning 
round the edges, ' The utensils are then polished and packed. In 
making “rectangular item lUie some of the-, trays# the spinning pro- 
cess is not involved. 


4,4 Economic of Production 


The total investment per unit in the stainless steel sector is ■ 
of the order of Rs,6S4 thousands followed by altaminium at Es«424 


thousands# iron Rs,84 thousands# brass Rs,64 thousands and phool 
Rs,15 thousands only (Table IV, 1), Except iron# similar ordering# 
■ of a more pronounced kind# is observed In the value of fixed 
assets per unit in different metal categories. The par unit valm 
of fixed assets in the iron -and phool industry comes to-be of thei 
same order since units in both theoa- .sectors mostly use hand 
operated tools, ' Yet the value of output per unit in the iron sac 
is almost 'four times that in the nhool sector. It is neither 
possible nor necessary in the present eontejst to ascertain the 
•:'cnt-..^i!c’.j.t;lonG o:\ tccljnoloiy "■.rd p.rices to the' disparity 
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Table IV. 1 

Average Size end Profitability of Sample Metal tftepeli Mamfacfairlng gniM 
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4 e. tih© ^il’-.iC 

ring. Yet# the observation is 

while the aanand of iron utensils have besn tjrowing, the- for 

Phool utensils Is on deeline hecnuse of the eoereity end high 

^ hen led to a shrinking of 

price of the metal. The citnauiOai has 

pbool irAdttstri% 


‘SOwSl COSt fOlf 

For ewerf tmndmu mp^BS 

nn nn OQ is tlie highest as figures for iron, 

wtensil comes to Ks,87.29, %niwu iS 

brass and stainless steel stand in the i^icinity of Rs-75,C0 and , 
for altsminium at Es»66,12# the lotrest amosg the -five categories. 

The eraount of profit earned per sample unit for stainless steel 
■is about RS.204 thoi^sands folloi-isd aluminium Rs.126 thousands, 
iron Rs,75 thousan<feand brass Es.23 thousands. Profit as a 
category of accrued income is not releiraat for ^ooX «nit^ ^■^hore 
the sumlus over the paid out cost, mainly represent the notional 


P'3I> 


wages of unpaid family labour. The profitability t 

cnntage of profits to ths cost of proauetlon ranges hatwoon 18.92 
and 22.96 for all the netal categories. But «.e afflount of annual 
profit as percentage of tota investment cones to as high as 
89.18 in ease of iron units, against the range 29.20 to 35.14 for 
other metal categories {Table IV. 1) . It seems that the growth 
of iron utensil industry la the least eonstralned as compared to 

bhe units in other motal categories * 

4,5 smoloymant and CapltoX_ I,l^SEilw^X 

-the usual m,n4>er of workers on a particular day per sample unit 
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works out to be the highest for s-Voaiiniuiri (27*4)# followed by 
Stainless steel (14.0), iron {$,4), phool (6.0) and brass (5.0) 
in that order. In the phool units /hired 'viorkers ware casually 
engaged for only a few days during a month for jobs like melting 
and casting. Thus the number of v;forkers reported for the phool 
units mainly represent household workers. The average numbers 
of man-days deployed annually per saiJ^le unit are estimated at 
8220 for al^uminixm?, 4200 for steal, and 2920, 1804, 1386 for 
iron, phool and brass, respectively. 

The wages in brass, phool and iron units are generally paid on 
piece rate basis. In the case of aluminium, three of the five 
sample units reported to be paying wages mainly on time rates. All 
the stainless steel units reported only time rates for wage pay- 
molts. The average monthly Vfage levels of the workers cme to 
Rs,23.8 and Rs.2l7 for aluminium and stainless steel units, Rs.207 
and Rs. 202 for brass and iron, and only Rs.l90 for workers in the 
phool sector. The inter-metal comparison is indicative of pOi§i- 
tive relationships among the levels of in'srestment, wages and 
production technology. 

To the extent capital intensity measures the level of technology, 
the stainless steel sector comes on the top, followed by aluminiusB, 
hrasc.-. iron and phool ' (Table IV. 2.), This is conformity with the , 
'■•-./."t tbet while the stainless steel and aluminiian are modern 
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Table IV. 2 

geehnlcal Ratios in Metal Utensil Manufacturiiig 


Metal Category 


Item 



Iron 

Aluminium 

Brass 

Phool 

Stainless 

Steel 

Total invest- 
ment per 
worker Ofe) 

8,958 

15,469 

13,046 

3,527 

48,880 

Value added to 
output ratio 
(%) 

25.05 

32,35 

25.27 

12.71 

20.50 

Mages paid 
per Rs*100 
of output 

5.67 

11.55 

3.68 

1.00 

2.84 

Mages paid to 
value added 
ratio (%) 

22.23 

34.35 

34.35 

7.S8 

13.85 

Number of 
mandays 
deployed 
annually per 
Rs.lOO of 
investment 

3.35 

1.94 

2.17 

12.13 

0.61 

Number of 
mendays 
deployed per 
RSelOO of 
output . 

0.70 

1.12 

0.99 

1.67 

0.33 


infestrioStf t-ha r,a!ssf actoriag ia- br®-ss aii6 iros aect©rs bmro ® 
aiix ©f ' traditicaal raiders t^ehuolegiea ®d tiae i^liooX. 
i© carried maiglf esi trecliticaal' lisas# Certain otlser •tectmical 


ratios oS prod’actica also coafogn to this istor^iaatal pattern* fh® 
proportions^ oi. acMod to tralna of C'atp^at *»©rlts' ont t© 32*35 
per ceat fer followed fcy &rasc- ^SoS*?# iresi 28*05^! 

stainiass steel SOeECi ssd shaol ^’ho i3tsr*«ss'feal orderiiag 


iiacfeaisgofi . is,; teii^g ©f wages-^OQtptit r.iitiO as ^ell as share 
of wages Sm iraliio adfl®d» l?h© eaplo^iasnt potential per nnit ©f 
iiir€-i5t?ient appear® to os Mgiiset ia pfeool. iridastry#- followed by. 
iroB^ hrasB^ ahtminims mnd staialess ete©I ■ isdsistries* fhis suggests 
SBi- isiferse relationship betweess epsplo^iiaeat potential and tfeo lerel' 

©S tecfeBolegy# la so far as only direct ersloyssat is cossidered* : 


kii .assessjT.ert ©f the cfRplofiMr.t potential per ^ait of iafesteeat is 
particularly -is th® ««rt&3st €>f m^loyaont plmnlmj. Sat 
for Tisaalisiag the iispact of incesa© redistribution on’ ^^loysent* 
which is the central cbjectlT® of this gfe^dy* the labour <»effiqi©nt# 
hawi also to bo taken into acoousta :' Sfee labour coefficient# - ', 
are defined' as the aieount'of lab^r rcsqcircd per unit of production* 
^?feer© is a wide variation in th® labour coefficients# aoasured a.s 
mandays per P.s«lO0 of output* fh®' ‘fable Ilf* 2 shows figures at 
only 0.-33 for stainless steel i -and t.fco so £©r iron, brass# alun\lnte?a 
P^Ql aJ^o armud two# thro©# four r,nc’ ‘ctoas 'ibet af tbf 
stainless steel* ' , 

The pattorn. of labour coefficients uikos tb© ordering of imteis 



Si 

for at«nsll maaufactxire by the criteria of isisiwafli aeed fulfil- 
ment# end ©Hiployaent potential# scae^sfhat diff icnlt# * to the exteat 
ea^loyiaent intensity# lebofar prodnctiTity and basic need charac- 
teristics of different metals ^ary in different orders* Stainless 
steel has tiie smallest employment potential per unit of capital# 
bat has highest labour productivity* It is# however# least iiq^rtant 
for fiilfiliment of basic needs* Fhool is the most Isbour intensive 
category of utensils but has ids® lowest productivity per werlter* 

Its supply conditions are# however# malting it increasingly irrela- 
vant for the purposes of meeting basic need* The remaining three 
metals iron# aluminium end brass have one order on the basis of . 
efl^loyment inteasity# bat a reverse order on the basis of labour 
productivity* However# the ainlmu® needs fnlfillment the ordering 
of the three metals is th© same as in case of in^leyhent intensity# 
and the proiitaetivity differences among the three categories of 
metal utensils are not very wide* 

4*6 Production and Price Tren ds 

I»et us also look at the prodaction treads in the ree<[^t past and 
see how they ^nfoim to the requir*saents of fulfillment of basic 
needs* Xnformaticxa from the sac^le production units in different 
metal categories for the past five years the pattern V 

of growth hardly corresponds to the psttera of supply required for 
the fnlfillnent of basic needs* Of the five metals considered by 
us# units engaged in the production of stainless steel have gro%m 
fastest at an average annual growth rate of output of around 20 
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per cMMife# Alu«iBl«« tttensil uaits easae aestt witii «n average 
growtii rata of 8«5 par eafit per auuaiaoij iron unite aw growing 
eiowly at around 5 per cant per anzteisi tsfeila prod*cti<Ki of brae# 
units .isi^^^liliifpiiBtad for a few years? - growing brass unite are 
R^stly engaged in tbe artwara production n^aiiily for asqport* Pro- 
duction of phool utensils is facing an actual daellna* 
certain extent these trends conform to the pattern of deiaand 
emerging out of the trends in the distribution of incomes? but 
they also reflect# to a sietilar extent# the production constraints 
mainly in the form of the supply of raw material. Most units# 
particularly engaged in the production of phc^l # brass and alumi- 
nium utensils# attribute their slow growth or stagnation to the 
non-availability of raw material. 

It is# however# not the absolute non-availability of metal uten- 
sils# but low levels of incomes and high and rising prices# that 
have posed the major constraint in the fulfillment of basic 
req^lreawnts of the households. Ho respondent household indicated 
aon-aveilahility in general or in the local market as a factor 
responsible for their non-fulfillment of requirement or for the 
absence of metal utensils as an item of currwat purchase. Of 
about 49 per cent of the rural and 55 per cent of the uitma house- 
holds idtieh considered their stock of metal utensils shoxrt of 
their basic requiraaents# low income tfas mentioned as the reason 
by 80 ppr cent of the such rural and 55 per cent of the urban 
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Isoiiseliolds eo the smtiotif th© rest, sscrihsd their insbility to 
aaet their reguireaents to the high prises of astel* tateasils* Ih 
the two rsesoas co^ild be idsatifiGcl ©s e single factor i 
lech of purehasissg psswer* Metal uteosils prices are foaod to have 
iRsreased fast during the period if'55«G-5 Cl^oble XVs3) * the fastest 

. ' ■ ' ■ ', Table T“' 3 n 


■ Retail Pr±c& 

(For Kcia) oi 


r, (IMS & 

1980) 

Metal Category 

Enral 

‘fo 

Urban Otstlets 

IMS 

10S§ 

S.9-S5 

ifSi ' 

Iron 

2«,08 

7 

t e V' w 

1.5® 

6.00 

Mminitm 





Branded 

25«C© ■ 

40.00 

15.00 

32.00 

Unbranded 

12.50 

32.03 ■ 

10.00 

■3'4’ ® 

Brass - ■ 

15.00 

40.C3 

12.00 

32.00 

Phool 

22.00 

69.96 

20.00 

60.0© 

Stainless Steel 

4(»?' 

i35.ee 

35.00 

120.00 


iacirease of over 300 per eeat has beei^ ro^'^iotorod in the prices 
of iron «t®asils<, followed bp stsiiilees otool {2^5%), phool 
{200;i)# brass (166^) ,’ and aliamii^te® ,(133%) “The gouerai rise 
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Uti ®@is®y incOffiQS ^is2ri.S3i^ ssss i^sirio^s I33ei> - «i« 

Cous®<|ii«atly# a larger s>reps>rtieB of potential layers of ©o*tcl 
•uteseils &> not get list© effectlim Ismyers., ©er iiive©t.i«» 

gatieaa iato this aspect fres the traders rst^eal that arotiad €1 
per eeat of the castoraers who vipit tlieir storos go away without 
raahiag aay parchases, - after eB<piri®g about prices* The proper-* 
tioa of . such 'euatoraers is fcmad t© be siEiilar in ease ©f th© urban 
and naral retailers* 

Isoj©® as wall as price -eoastraiats aro focml to be »or® severely 
felt fey fee raral than the urban consuiaerse Ibae to a generally 
low population incose indeic of rural areas# trading in ffietal ut©n»» 
sils is not a very coaspetitiv© activity and also involves larger 
rish @la®ent not only to snail Bagsitudo bat also ©f irregu- 
larity of the dessnd for SBCtal utenails* coas®< 3 nently# th® rural 
©ittlots expect a higher margin of profit on their sales* But the 
constraint of local parehaaiBg power pats a eh®ac on their laargis 
of profit. One of the methods adopted by the® to techie this 
. ..problei!!# as was observed daring onr field investigations# is to 
roll lOTJ g^sallty itacr at the usual prio© for th© iteas of standard 
.t^uality* UfibraBdod natmr© of siost of th© i sold# gullibility 
of .rural buyer# and lack of cespetition in the area# easily eiiables 


t» 1 % adopt such a p>ractica* Xt is not uncersson to,, 

r-:Xri of rs^rar?-<loi} altnini^n ~r.& craallty iron and bras j 

the ©rices M h.rar.dod and better xjpality : 



' 8S ■ ■ ■ ■ 

iteas la tlia nsstl It has set baca possible to e®plri« 

cails^ siiantiff’ the ©xtfiat pi match practice^ for ©byiotis ressoas# 
biat the praetice is fotsad to b® eoasEOslf prsiraleat# 

Marh etiac Chaanol# and Rur al-Urbaa Price Differences 

ewWTOtsMaBBffiSiBgSliatBiMaWBglBaM e Wlteiawi^^ ' 

Despit® this ‘facility* of laaniptlatioa by tli® rural retailers* 
ho^rever# the averag® prices paid by the raral coaapraers# irres- 
pectiv® of the quality of utensils* ' are substantially higher than- 
the urban prices, as can be seen froia the data collected by us 
from the rum&l retailers (Table XVsS)* We have attanpted a £ao- 
tu^i analysis of these differsacss botifse:! the rural and urban 
areas# in terms of the additions to price ©rer the ©»»facto.ry 
price# by way of transport cost# texss# octroi and traders* marb-. 
up# at , each sal® point in the tree!© cbcnnsl® Dot us first take 
taxes# First# there ,is th® prec^jctioa ta?c csllod excise duty? it 
is levied at the rolling stag© of natal processing# and gets 
included in . the price of raw material# Ko excise, duty is levied 
in the subsequent stages of manufaeturisg of laetal utensils as 
.. sudn# The production tax mk®s e cenraon part of the cost 
Irrespective of the laode and area of sales of metal utensils# Then 
there are Central and State sales taxes# The Central sales tax 
is levied at the rat® of 4 per cent ad volor<m on utensils iiBcozrted 
from outside the state# This again would sot account for rtsral«. 

. urban price differences as there is no indication that utensils 
* ivem outside the state are mostly sold in the rural areas# 

fe:: ' 


Is 


fact it is only steihless ate-Gl stcssiia tihich are usually 
inabject to this rmd t^s®y exo aefrtl^ c??n5i’!©ed ia the larbaii 

areas* State sales ts:s is a sigj.gle psiiat tass levied at a rat© 

©f S per ceat cd voleren, ■ Oimas of colloctlojs of this tax is on ‘ 
the first seller* that , is ^ the eiarpifacturer* a»d is* therefore* 
included in the manufacturers* pries® lili these taxes would 
thus not make a difference in the prico of metal utensils between 
the rural ©ad urban areas® 


Taxes and rates levied on movement of goods would* however* make 
a difference depending on many levy points the goods pass* 
Goods mantifacturcid and sold in th® sai^s town will not be subject 


to octroi duty* which is levied on goods entering into certain 
specified areas* laaisly . the city mi.Bici.pal lialts* The general 
rat® of octroi is reported te bo So « 5*09 per <5p,sintel for iron* 
aluminiuia* brass* coppsr and Es*60,©0 per quintal for 

.steinless stool uteasilso Thera is reason t© believe that the 
utensils sold in rural areas ^*oi5ld gsnarally be subject to at 
least ono mors le’v'y c£ octroi than these sold in urban areas if 
the maasfaeturo ©f sstal utensils ©re rot located in the town fstm 
whore the rttral rotailero proeuro their siipplios. It would thus 
acesurt for seno cliff ererss in th® prices botwsea the utban and 
js'iral eressc Sut it foi*r?..s a small ptrt of the total price and 


r.oi'. 




o sigTilf leant part of th® rural 


;,.t..r-=;rorc': 


ICC 


i") n 

i.-* 


K;us.tl to be the’ cas® with 
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transport charges; major part of which is incurred in the first 
stage, i.e, transport of goods from the-place of their manufac* 

. ture, , 

The urban areas are found well serviced in terms of the number 

1 

of retail sale outlets# but# for the reasons stated earlier# rural 

iS 

retail outlets in metal utensils are few and far flung# The ; 

regular village retailers# which sell utensils along with other 
items# are swpplonented by the weekly markets which have a few 
stalls selling utensils. The following features of the marketing 
of the metal utensils are interesting and useful# particularly 
with a view to analysing the difference between the urban and 
rural retail prices t 

i) Major part of the purchases by urban retailers are made 
directly frpin the manufacturers# either local or situated in 
other towns. The rest who buy from the wholesalers# mostly 
local# have to pay higher price as it also includes wholesalers 

‘ margin, 

ii) All rural retailers report their purchases from urban whole- 
salers# and their purchase price should generally be the same as 
that of the urban retailers, A closer scrutiny# however# revealed ’ 

. , ■ ' ' f' - 

that the dealers from who® the rural retailers buy are wholesalers-, 

i I 

curo-retailers# and on smaller purchases# which is mostly the case 
: SO far as rural retailers are concemsd# the price charged by them i 
is not the wholesale but retail price. The proportions of rural 
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froia ti^olef-slsrs at 


significantiy diffsreat . 

^ case, a little higher 

justify the megaltuds 

in areas, as transport and 
? the total pirehase price 


charges in case o-!. 
of price differenc© b< 
octroi laehes only 


ices bcttfsen rural and urban 
s>c©rsr*ant by retailers and 
al utensils, m have attcap 

ooirsJient of the festal uten- 
e * !'ls have tahen the stana- 
;d cut the c^st to th® ro* 
and trad® ssargins Oi. 
i petal utensils %»hich 
of e:tciso and sales ta ?5 
hand of the urban re- 
i end of the rural r©tai** 
iiaall part of He.l to 
rt cost and octroi, l»t 


iHt estimate of the eff®cl 
,.ils by ratailcrs by dif; 

Eactur©r*0 sal© price as 
tailers toy adding transport costs, octroi., 
the interisediat© sellers, tf® find ^..at 
the stamfacturer sells' at Ps.iO© inclusive 
and his own profit, gets ultimately in»o 
taller, ©n an average, at a cosb of 
ler at a cost of Rs.l30 (Table IVf4). h © 
r», 2 of this difference is due to transpor 
4 a *.<r*r«Qunted for by the di'r^orC’ 


8^ 


• Tabl^Hi 


Bffeetive Perciia#* Cost 


Metal 


URBJOI RETAILERS 


Source of P^oeureroeat by Retailers 

, " Ave'rag^ 

Manufacturer I'Jholesale*^ cost of Sale 

ch«e m) chase M el^se W 


Iron 

Aluminiuia 

Brass 

Phool 

stainless steel 

SO 

69 

8@ 

20 

80 

104 
102 
106 
103 

105 

50 

31 

20 

80 

,20 

123 

118 

125 

118 

122 

114 

107 
110 

115 

108 

135 

125 

130 

131 
133 

Average 

68 

104 

40 

”"l23 

111 

132 


rural retailers 


iron 

Alumlniusi 

Brass 

Fhool 

Stainless Steel 
Others 


Average 


Wholesalers 
at whole 
sale price 


% 

60 

SO 

30 

S5 

60 

35 


124 

110 

127 

Ilf 

123 

123 


flfeolesalers- 
ctj»» retailer 
at retail 
price 

cost(te) 
135 , 

127 
138 
133 
135 
135 


>3 

40 

50 

70 

45 

43 

65 


Avere* 
ge cost 
of pur- 
chase 
IS 

130 
123 
134 
126 
127 

131 


135 


130 


Aver- 

age 

sale 

price 

§9 

147 

148 
158 
137 
152 
148 

148 


over the price charfed by the latter, he only incnra an additional 
cost of Rs,4 on Rs«100 irorth of ntensils* A retailer parchaaiag 
from the wholesaler in addition, pays the latter* s isargin so that 
he gets atensils worth Rs»l®6 at mamfactarers* prices# at Rs.123. 

In the axbaii areas# 60 per cent of the retailers procure utensils 
directly fro® the aamifacturcr and 40 per cent fro® the wholesalers. 
The average „cost' to the U2±>an retailers per Rs.lOO worth of nten- 
sils at Biantifactttrers* price cowos to Rs.lli. 

Rural retailers buy fro® the urban wholesalers# taut in around 50 
per cent cases the prices charged to tha® by idiolesalers# who ore 
retailers also# are urban retail prices, fho effective average 
cost to rural retailer, including transport cost end octroi. If any# 
for Rs.lOO worth of utensils at manufacturers* price# e©»es to 
RS.130. The final prices charged by the rural retailers fro® the 
consumers, for different categories of »etal utensils are higher 
in rural areas as ewig»ared to the urban areas wore or less in 
proportion to the differiinces in cost of procurement by the urban 
and rural retailers. 

arrangements as they escist thus operate to the dis* 
advantage of the rural consumers. To a certain extent the small 
magnitude# low density and irregularity of demand in the rural 
areas, makes this disadvantage inevitable, continuation of this 
disadvantage with the generally rising trend in prices, may increase 
the prices of utensils so high in the rural areas that an increase 


iss tke • iiscoaes aay net lead to the rise in the dfimand for aetal 
wtensils, as etnrlsaged in the gatoseqaent analysis ih this steady, 
Sstablishisent of pablie or CK»operativ® wholesale outlets in the 
tarbaii areas to ensure that rural retailers are charged wholesale 
and not retail prices, should, however, help reduce this dis- 



Oupter V $ Impact of Bigtrilmtiea 



Appgpacfe aad 



Vising flodiags ©f th© ««rli«r analysis of coBaua^ttioa 
pattern# baaie need characteristics and prodnetioii. techacloff 
of laetal utensils# we now tnzts in this section tK> the ©ssessnant 
of tho ii^et that changas in incois® distribation • are to 

produce on technology and employfflent in this saeter through their 
effect on eonsueption and deaaad pattern* the anelysls proceeds 
on the basis of a nuisiber of premises# the siOst isiportast of which 
could be Stated as follows* First# the major concern of a policy 
to bring about a change in patterns of .incoRM in India is to 
allievate the conditions of those people who live in poverty and 
deprivation# so as to bring t^en upto a level .where they are 
able to fulfill th© basic needs in respect of various items of 


consiaaptionfr ^ have identified 'the group of population below this 
level as segment 1 and those above it as segwent 2# second# as 
we have argued earlier# the desirable change in tdie pattern of , 
Imcmsss is feasible in tOie Indian situation nalnly through a 
•redistributive growth* path# where efforts are made t«> -chasael 
the major share of additional incd^se into the hands of population 
in segm«»t 1. Pure redistribution# in temis of transfer of eurrwit 
iaoMiies from those in segment 2 to those in segment 1 has very 
limited applicability in the given level of development and iurtl* 
tutional set up. Third, the envisagod redistribution is tims to 
be brought out in the process of growth# implying iacroass in the 








•vermfe Iwels ©f it sas be achieved rsaiisli’ throttgh 

ereetloa ef lsrg©2* sisploipaiit ©pp@rta2aiti@s £©r tfeoa© is se^eats 1 
A few el terns tiv© varieats ©f the stsratsfj/ based ©s asstsa 5 ><- 

tioae bevQ fcasja ©istlisod ©sd tlieir issplicatioas for daijiand# pso- 
duetioa patterTi ©sd t-sciiEolog:^ have baaa brought etiti, fh® iatei> 
reletleaehips iispilclt in the shGlvsiJs have b©ss esjsEiised using 
•iiiple simiation rjod-sls, ’ • 

Verioas kinds oi scssaries of * reiistrlbativo* growth could ■tliew 
oretieelly ba oavisagotl^ But we ha^~s adopted only five alteme** • 
tive.' variants of gr©5fth path# which eould be eofisidersd aearer 
reelism and feasibility ia the given content.' As pointed out 
earlier* the kiad of redistributive strategy envisaged by us would 
Aeeessarily be accoapanied by an increase in the ©vorall average 
ineone level i and* while the radistributioa aim at fulfilling 
basic needs of ths poor Cse^ent D* the possibility of a change 
in the incoae ef tfeo romaining higher ineoao groups {scgjseat 2) 
cennot tee igiaorsd® ffe® fiv© altoriaativas that w© have accordingly 
chosen ' are^ as follows i 

A* 50 per cent of the poor in sogsent i achieve at least desired 
•minteM® incosa levels while isco®©® of parsons ia oogasnt 2 
do not ehange® ■ , 

B. 50 per cent of tlis^poor in esgrsont 1 achieve at least the 
desired ainirraa inc&sQ level btit in the process the popula- 
tion in secyssnt 2 also esrpariesness an increase of 20 

per cent in the rcral and' 10 per cent in the urban areas* 

G« All the poor oo'^ncat i got shifted to segment 2, but 

incomo® of tlisso in ssgmont 2 rcisaias unchanged*- 
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0« All the poor ia se^eat 1 get shifted to ee^neat 2, aad 
Iseone ©f pmplm hitherto in se^ent 2 also increases by 
Magnitude as indicated in B. 

B« 2S per cent o£ ^e poor in segiment 2 achieve at least the 
denized minima income level and income of people in 
segment 2 also increases as in B* 

In the first stage of simalation the impact of redistribntion 
has bssn identified in terms of the change in current domuid 
(anntial purchases) « Oiven the distribution of population by 
income desses (proxied by PEC classes) , it is possible to slswh* 
late either on changes in income levels or on olasm distribution 
of population* Xn the former case# however* the group identi« 
ties auty be lost sight of if viewed by the em^nost inc<mte class!* 
fication so that a classification of population by deciles* semi* 
deciles or percentiles gives the picture more clearly* Such a 
siiiul.ation would also require the use of inoome (or es^nditure) 
elesticities of da&and for projecting the post*di8trlbution 
profile of current demand. In th® present case# however# the 
different groups of po^lation have been defined by income brackets 
and a redistribution is depicted by a series of shifts of perstms 
from lower to higher income brackets* In other words# e zedistfl* 
bution Implies a change in distribution of population across the 
various inecmse groups* Givfm tho average levels and patterns of 
current doand for people in individual income classes# the pest* 
distributloii profil© ©f the aggregate dawind has been estimated# 



•In npneifyfiif tli® d<»Qee! vector a partieniaff -^rcap^ wim 

havn Ignored variations in ^©tal titonsiis in tersis of na® 

and qtaality# and have msed metal categories only# for simiilatioii 
piizpbsaS# As we have noted earlier# technological coefficients,, 
required for measurement, of probable change in the eaployment 

Ifil 

potential are also worked out by laetei categories# 

■ ' 

: i 

5.2 The Simulation Model 

. 

' 

Incmse redistribution has been specified here in tetias of such 
• ' " *' ■ " . . ' 
changes in rclativa sisas of different income groups as could be 

, 

visualised necessary for a stipulated reduction in the incidence 
of poverty# Assu?ning that per capita income and the level' and 
pattern of consuisptlon are given for each incase class# the iaqwot || 
of a re» distribution has been measured, in terms of differences 
between the observed profile and the simulated aggregative profile#|{.' 
resulting from the -changed population wei^ts. Further# given , g 
the technical coefficients for individual metal sub-group of 
utensils# the effect on technology and «Rplo 3 fment is visualised 
through changes in the aggregate, demand profile* 

In all the variants of redistributive pattern adopted by us a 
redistribution ic accompanied by increase in the average PCS 
level# and the' possibility of o pure redistribution unaccompahtad 

by a chanc'f? in has nc'c consiciersd# ca have also 

-onsid-srcid ti.c- inoroose in PC3 level without ' 


change i.: iace.^@ distrtetiOB* m refer to tha- effect of ?:r«- 
dlstrib8.ti©a, tritSs imrmM® in PCB Imrel, as * total effect* %fl 5 ieli 

.c«iia be dseoLtposefi iat© ea *ineoise effect* aad « • reAlstribatilm 
effect* »• ■ 

Tbe aotiSt-.*©as d 0 ed la tli© siMilatloa i^del applied la the preaeat 
exercise' are cicplelasd balowi 


Let 

^1 

•i 

"*11 


1 

X 


o 

s 


Po^mlatim size of PCa class 

P&r eafsita ta-tal expeaditare of the 1^^ class 

Per capita esspeaditare iaeurred by thm 1^ PC® class ©a 

Cwraedity . «« j . 


jfecgregsLte d©.'^ ad for coaa«odity 

demand for all classes aad individaal ccMMeditles 


Ccipitisil coifif^di'fcy Mcteoir 


I^ab0ttr €'0«ffici«Bt for j mmmdity soetor 

Osplte.'. coefficient (aggregative) tahiag into coaaideratloa 

e««i»icg that the pzoditction atraetare 

T'sikspoac.S' to chaagas in the dajsiaad attaetare 

Ltboar coefficient (aggregative) 

Total capital re<pir||d t» prodace the eatput nix represea* 
ting the current aggregate demand 

Total labour input required to produce the output nix 
ropreasntlng the current aggregate denand 

S«if£tx denoting the observed situation 

Suffix denoting the situation resulting fron a steulatioa • 
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In the first stage o£ siiwlatios the irariatioji assaraei the 
vaiae Pj^CS) froa th© ehserved P^^CO)# s© that the aggregate 
profiles for the &bserweS and slatilated distriSsetioii are gives byi 



' m 



m 

(c^j Pj;{s) 

Qj (0) 

• 

^■C.j J Co5 

c^Cs) 

m 

s Cj_ J Cs) 

c{ 0 ) 

m 

s Cj Co) 

J 

c(s) 

m 

's Cj Cs) 

4 *i 


{!) 

< 2 ) 

<3) 

(4) 

{55 
( 6 ) 

The iatpact on technology is meaimred is ter»s of change is the 
aggregative technical €®officie»ts# ^ sareely# capital coefficient 
<h) and labcmr coefficient <15# %?hich ®-re aa^ressed a# i 


^ 1 r» 

SS «cw j 

. ^ J J 
J 


«c. 


« c 


j 


K 

The changes in the average valtes of *h* and *1% as given by 
the above ea^ression, froa the observed to siaalated distribatios 
give an idea of the corresponding change in the technology ssix. 

The iapact of rediatrifoatlon on employaent is weasiired in terms 
of the difference between labour eosbodied in production of the 
items co^risiny 'ths currant demand Jsnd that estimated for the 
sisajlated dsisa nd/pro Suction strueturo. each per unit of population 



would l@i.d to as ® total offset* « T&o iscoras 

effect is eGse£3-s4 through <o) « peg {o) opprosch^ uslag 
esq^eaditura elssticitios for saakiisg dsmjid predietiers* ^h® 

* redistri'fetloa offset* has bees seosmred as a residr^a ©f the 


'total effi 


5Ct* ot?er ®iriSomo effect' 


For working out escsKssditure elasticities# the lioear hfp® 3 risK>lic# 
seail-log# double log and log ia¥ars® forns of Bagel fuaetion# were 
used on h©us®hoId'*wi8s PCS data for cixpeisditure on’Estal uteueile 
and the PCB le^el^, Si© results ere ahotm la Anneamro 4p SasiMi 

on the statistical criteria of Hiastinraia walue of the coefficient 

2 

of aittltipXe d©t©j3ine,tion (H )# siinijstja value ®f the' standard 
error, of the astisjet© CS*B)# siguifieafiee ©f the stetistic *t* 
and. miniraisa value of -th© constant tm'm *®* ■taken * together# along 
with the plausibility of econopis iriterpretatioa# tha double log 
function appears t-o bs the esost appropriate - auaOngst th@ given 


altemativ© for§ 


Pit 


tlS 


trjzjg •alasticity of driaand for netel 


utensils, has# thorefors# been aiScptcd to b® 1*429 for rural and 
1*358 for urban households# Giver} these estiisatcs of erponditure 
elasticity C'*|) , the change in aggrogat® eoasuaption level per unit 


of population froa C<o) to 


I i 


B ©pressed ast 


. . I, \ FC3 CSJ. » PCS (0)1 


C(o) ... (S) 


pmm j 

where C* (s) rsfers to tha aggro-gate deiaand siwlatM oi?,- ineoife* 

growth only* 
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remains ttaaltered« th© inter* it« priorities of demand for 
utensils ifouid change only assarfisaally and s^ch less as conpared 
to the ease where income gets radistrihuted. This is so heeause 
not only majority of the people are below the abject deprivation i 
level but also because this overall average PCS level is very near ■- 
to the level below which the people are deprived of their basic 
needs.' Therefore# we assume hare that the inter-metal priorities 
of eggregativ® demand would rsffiein unaltered in the pure growth 
path symbolised as PC3S(o) * PCiCs) approach. 

To the extent this hypothesis is tenable# the production tech- 
nology mix r«®ai»s unaltered. But the total reguirement of capital 
and capital per unit of population would change' linearly with the 
change in the sine of aggregate d«M»fflnd per unit of population, Xf J 
K* (s) and L* (s) denote the total requirsments of capital and 
labour in the event of pure growth without redistribution# then 

K‘(s) «.c*(s) K(o)/c(o) (le) I 

h*im) mc*i») LCo)/C{©) (11) I 

% 

The findings based on empirical examination of these models have 
been discussed# with particular focus on the iaipaet of incxxiie re- 
distribution on d^and# technology and employment separately for 
the rural and urban area in the following paragraphs* 

'' l;| 

Si 3 Patterns ©f Incoss© With and Without Sedistribution ' i 

The .population percentages confonaing to- the five alteraativo 
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©bjeetivss are aho^m in faM© for 

mml mfi T-oMcs ¥® l.Ci?| for tfe® ©rSj'tn ®r@a^ 1?li@ parevnt-sgs of 

th« deprived grc:’n Csc'jpissat i) mt to h& 62»0S for mml 

and S2«86 for “jfeaa arsss in esse, cf the obsoived filstrilsatioa* 
Agaiast the aiten^atii^e A sod B^.thsse figares get' redteed by 
half# siheo Si per cent of the population in aegis ent 1 goto 

the per capita annual expenditure im^el of Rg#817 or 
wore in ntral# above Eo#ll6l or ia tlia’tarhDQ parts. 

Tlhaao th©. reraminiria SO per cso.t cf raral popalatioa gets distri* 
bated over the stib^closs na*817«»9SS and class Ra,9BS»i250# a^we 
proportion ©'£ tlvn urban pspilatisr. gets eatiy into Us© cab-class 
■Rs* 1161«-12Si and tlie class R<3#12S-0«=-l5S0# Siailar ifi fcli.e basis 
of the population porcaatagss egainsfe stsalatioa C r.od D ^ers 
entire popalation prcocntly in o-sgirrisat 1 shifts to 2 } 


and S# where ©nl^f 25 par cent o.S tho poor cross the pororty lias. 

The SlMlatioao A and B differ botu’csn th«gi as do C and D t %dsile 
S and B assaisa a chango in incor.o also assong the pscgple above 
poverty# A and C do sot. Stmle.tf.on S also assumss s change la 
ineoaes of th© higher incois© gretspa., 

The .pattern of iseoas distritestica is also depictsel ia terms of 
s«ai-d®eil© popalation distri&rtioh as shown in Ansc!Si\rQ 3CR) 
and Aaisextrc 3 lu) for rural and urban areas respactf.ijc.-ly. Thasa 
distributicas fes'ccicl tho baf«ls for '.jorblng out the '3ir.l eoofficiants 
of concentration# sbo^fa in fablrs 7,2(R) and y„2in) ^ SJ.dh also 


Talsie 


Observed end l?©st>redistribtttioB P©re@ntaf«a of Popmlatioa lof 

gxpeoditate Classes (gsaral) 


■hhhhhu^^hihi 

Per Capita. 

Esqpendltere 

Class 

* CBs/Annm) 

Percentage Oistribetion 

of Persons 

Observed 


Post-Rediatribetios 


A 

1 

C 

D 

B 

1 • Below 3S@ 

5,26 

am 

m 

«nt 

«s 

- 

2. 356-425 

9.76 

es 

» 

mm 

- • 

2.63 

3. 425-S6§ 

13*§5 

1.32 

1,32 

- 


5.26 

4* 566-506 

14,88 

6.38 

6,38 

• 

«w 

9.73 

5. 660-750 

14.89 

10,73 

16.73 

m 

m 

13.65 

6. 756-050 

14.31 

52.2© 

47.16 

57*68 

52,04 

36.44 

6*1 750-817 

4*24 

12.91 

12,91 

. 

- 

15.74 

6,2 817-056 

10,07 

39.29 

34,25 

57.08 

52,64 

36.44 

7. 050- 1256 

12,37 

14.49 

13.34 

28.64 

26.89 

11,22 

8, 1250-1606 

7.91 

7.91 

12.12 

7,91 

12,12 

12.12 

9, 1606*2200 

6 * 35 

6.35 

7,69 

6.1^ 

7.69 

7.69 

10, 2200 or more 

6*62 . 

0.62 

1.26 

6,62 

1.26 

1.26 

All Classes 

100,00 

160,00 

106.69 

169.00 

ioo.oo 

106.60 

Percentage of Pop« 
latioa in segment 
5 P3.nf 6*1) 

1 

62*68 

31.34 

31*34^ 

mm 

' m 

47.61 


Hotel The eitematlves A# B, C, .O ®ad E have bees e^leiaed 
in the text earlier* 
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Tabi® vaCD 

Observed and Psrctstages of Fopulation }yf 

■ S'xoeBditiar® Classes (grbaa) 




Per Capita 
Bxpsadltare 

Perceatag® ©istribatios of Persons 

Ho* 

■ Class 
<Rs/Asir«) 

Observe© 


Post*Ee©istribyttioa 




A 

B 

C 

0 

£ 

1. 

SeXOt^i 350 

2,45 

«w 

«a» 

wm 

ee 

« , 

2. 

350*425 


- 

•m 

- 

W)» 

we 

3* 

425*500 

2,8© 



we 

- 

2.4S 

4« 

500*600 

2,45 

,2.45 

2.45 

* 

we 

2.8© 

5 * 

600-759 

12,24 

■ 4.03 

4.03 

- 

ww 

2.45 

6. 

750*050 

18,52 

7.34 

7.34 

- 

■ - 

12.24 

7. 

95e«.l2S0 

27.98 

45*45 

38,63. 

53,24 

4’^ #42 

39.68 

7,1 

950*1161 

14 #34 

12.58 

12.58 

we 


19,66 

7.2 

1161-12S0 

13.64 

32,87 

26.95 

53,24 

46.42 

20.92 

8. 

1250*1600 

13,52 

2S,69 

27,88 

31,72 

33,91 

20*71 

9. 

1600*119© 

12,24 

12.24. 

15,65 

12.24 

15.65 

15,65 

10. 

2268 or ffloxe 

2,80 

2,83 

4.82 

2,80 

4.02 

4.02 

All 

Classes 

100.©© 

160. ©0 

100,00 

1©©,©© 

100,00 

100.9© 

Perceatag® of Popu 
Xatloa la se^aent 
(1 to 6 Plus 7,1) 

NS 

1 

52.80 

26.40 

26,40 


« ■ 

39#'6@ 


Note f alteraetives A, B, C, 0 aad E have hmn es^laiaei 
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Table V>2 (R) 


Aggregative Characteristics of Observed vis-a-vis Simulated 
--- Distributions (Rural) 


Characteristics . 

Observed 

Similations 


A'*" 

bution 

A 

B 

C 

D 

s 

Population Percentage 






a« Se^ent i(%) 

62,68 

31.34 

31.34 

- 

mm 

47.01 

b» Segment 2{%) 

37.32 

68.66 

68.66 

100,00 

100.00 

52.99 

Share in ' aggregate 
total consumption 
expenditure 







a.Se^ent 1(%) 

41.97 

21.77 

20.65 


- 

30.33 

b. Segment 2C%) 

58.03 

78.23 

79,35 

100.00 

100.00 

69.17 

Per capita total 
annual expenditure 



# 


• 


a« Segment ICSs) 

536,02 

688.16 

688,16 

mm 

- 

649.23 

b. Segment 2 (Is) 1, 

244.45 

1128.95 

1206,66 

1081,98 1135, 

34 

c. All Class 

800.43 

990.81 

1044.17 

1081,98 1135. 

34 990.90 

Increase in per 
capita total annual 
expenditure over 
the observed level 
(%) 


23.78 

30.45 

35.17 

41.34 

23.68 

OlBi ODefficient 

0.326 

0.187 

0.212 

0.136 

O.liO 

0.250 


Note I The Qiui coefficients are based on semi-decile population 
distribution (Annexure - 3 


im 


Aggregative Characteristics of Observed vis-a-vis Siimslatsd 

Bistribvtions CCJrbasi) ' 




Character! St 


Observed 

DiS ' v . iri «» 

btitics 




Fop’alatios 
Percentage ‘ 

a* S'egisert i (r;i| 

b* Segaset iv.'/ 

Share in aggregate 
total. corisiii:aptioa 

iS.Ki 

a. Segi^eat 1C;0 
fo, Segr'.ent 2i%) ■ 

Per capita total ■ 
ansmal ' 


BSoSCi 
47 <,20 


34*40 
65 <-60 


A 


26 ft 4 V 
26*40 


16*87 

83.13 


Simlatibns 


B 


D 


26.40 

26.40 


100.00 100.00 


16,04 

83,% 


39««l 


- 25.0i 

100.00 100.00 74 *fl 


876 .$S 


a. Sognjcnt iCSs) 000,73 877,08 • ^77, 08 

b. Segmsrst 2Ca) ■ 1^703,14 1,549,63 1,646.75 1,472.06 1543. SI mS.iO 

c. All’ Glassst 


( is ) 


1,229,03 1#372, 12 1,443,57 1,472.05 1543.51 1383«4t 


Increase in par 
capita total 

annual ciTpenditure . 

over the observed ' 

level i%) - 11.64 17,45 

Gini coeff.lo:leat 0,261 , 0,194 0.215 




19,77 25.59 12,S« 


0,137 0.158 0.239 


0iai coot fieients arc based on semi-decile population 
distribution (Armosaire - 3W)» 


■ Mil. 


Kfote s 
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rtnrtai certain, bthsr characteristics of th® alternative kinds of 
redistribution envisaged for rural and urban areas* .Jis indieatad 
earlier# we have a ptoeeas of redistribution whore averag© PCE 
level is bound to increase# Th® pareantage increase in siBsuleted 
P C S level# over the observed PC® level# ranges between 23 #08 and 
41*84 among the alternatives for th© -raral area;.'- and that between 
11.64, end 25,59 in casO' of the urban area* Waese figures along 
with the proportion of population in segment 1 show th© laaasuree 
in which the redistribution takes place# . A narked difference is 
noticed: in the psreentng® increase in PC® level between , rural and 
urban areas for each of the siwtulatlon altamatives# ^his is 
because of the fact# as our sample shows# the relative sine of 
segment 1 in urban areas is smaller to that in the rural areas# 


5*4 Redistribution and Macmitade of Dema nd for MetaLJltensils 


Total demand per unit of population increases most bv 49.50 per 
'cent in rural and 30 #28 per cant in urban areas# in the -case of 
simlation D. The figures corresponding to simlations C# B# 1 
and A are 36*86# 3S#30# 27.84, and 22.58 respectively# Similar 
order of Changes is found in urban areas# 23.69# 21#S5# 16*30 and 
15.26 per cent for simulation C#B# E and A respectively. The 
increase in simulated d®oand over the observed demrd for utensUs 


of particular rratsl is found to be the highest in the ease of 
.stainless steel followed by ciuiainiv:^ and ii;o« 


in that order# in rural and# in the 


eese of brass followed by 
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Table V>3 {R) 


Changes ia D«®ana Profile Due to liedigtriiwitioii With Growth 

(Riaral) 

Il l ’l l i Wl liOT T lIWIIIIOTIIIIIII B tllllieil l l W 


(Aggregate demaad for 100 popwilatlon in Eupees) 


Metal Category 

Observed 

Distri- 


Simil&tion 




butioa 

A 

B 

C 


E 

Iron 

25,20 

28.07 

Cil.39) 

26 . 8 § 
( 6 , 35 ) ■ 

30.94 

{ 22 , 78 ) 

29.66 

(17.70) 

25.53 

CU31) 

Al-afdnium 

S8.S9 

69.11 

(17.96) 

65.84 

{12.37} 

76.47 

{30.S2) 

73«28 

(24.94) 

62.7S 

<7.10) 

Brass 

S9.57 

74.48 

(25.09) 

87.34 

( 46 . 69 ) 

83.57 

(40.36) 

96.42 

(61.94) 

82,43 

(38,44) 

Phool 

•IW 



- 


- 

Stainless Steel 

6.18 

7,03 

(13.75) 

i§,9i 

( 76 . 54 ) 

6.47 

(4.69) 

19.35 

(67,48) 

10.80 

(74,76) 

Others 

71.91 

92,72 

(20.94) 

10S.70 

( 51 . 16 ) 

10S.59 

(46.84) 

121.58 

(69,07) 

101,55 

(41.22) 

Total 

; %■ 

221,42 

M'Ai 

(22.58) 

27f.S9 

■{• 35 . 30 ) 

3.03.04 

(36.86) 

331,21 

(49.58) 

283.06 

(27.84) 


Hotel Figures in brackets show percentage increases in the value 
of indicators froai observed to sisalated distribution 
situation. 


TMm V,3(0) 


CShai^Itt in ZNHUiRd Profiln Sa« to Rediistribatioa Mith 
Qrowtii (tfripan) 

CA^gmgntn ]^«mand p«r 100 population Rupees) 



Obsanred 

Simulation 


Metal Cetegesy 

distri- 






bation 

A 

B 

C 

D 


Xren 

66.58 

68*72 

69.92 

69.17 

76.37 

69.16 



(3.21) 

(S.02) 

(3.89) 

(5.69) 

(3.88) 

AloMiniuai 

82.62 

89.93 

86.31 

92.48 

88.96 

85.81 



(7. 55) 

(3.22) 

(id.ee) 

(S.39) 

(2.62) 

Bras# ' 

69.09 

93.65 

94.28 

167.82 

108,45 

86.57 



(35.55) 

(36.46) 

(56.06) 

(56.97) 

(25.30) 

Bhool 

9.13 

9.36 

11.89 

9.30 

11.89 

11.89 


(1.86) 

(36.23) 

(10.86) 

(30.23) 

(38.23) 

Stainless steel 

61.77 

€3.65 

73.11 

63.63 

73.70 

72.40 


(2.67) 

(18.36) 

(3.81) 

(19.31) 

(17.21) 

Others 

161,79 

Its .06 

140.88 

141.22 

155. ©9 

128.88 


(23.78) 

(33.40) 

(38.74) 

(S3. 35) 

(26.61) 

Total 

390.98 

458.65 

476.39 

483.62 

5e|.36 

454.71 


{15.26) 

(21.85) 

(23.69) 

(30.28) 

(16.30) 


Motet Fignziis in bredkets show percentags ih the value 

of indicator# free obserred to siieilated distribution 
situations. 


*oth«s‘8* « isheol # stainless 8t«8l« aluniaium and Iron# in t^at 
order in nrban areas* Different sisralatlons* of course# yield 
oaryiag effect on deaiand for different eetals# but variations aooag 
different simiiations are found to be rather low in ease of iron 
and nXtURinlun and hii^i in ease of brass and stainless steel* this 
supports the hypothesis of the existence of e hierarchy of the 
utensils by sietal contents# es pointed out earlier in terns of the 
hasie need dteraeteristies in idiich iron and aluniaium would ratth 
hipher than hrusa and stainless steel* 

the idniKCTi percentage iaereese in demand for iron and aluminium 
eorrespond to simulation 1, those for brass and 'others* to h 
and for stainless steal to C in ease of rural households* These 
differences are sminly on account of two factors • the measure in 
whiai the people below poverty are uplifted and whether or not 
the inccsa© of the higher classes increases • given the inter 
PCI class need differences* IMMsand for iron and aluminium utensils# 
that are primarily toaaie need oriented for poor# is responsive 
meinly to the extent to which redistribution brings population in 
sagment 1 upto segment .2f in simulation *» only 25 per cent ef 
poor are lifted above poverty as against 50; per cent in ease# of 
A and B 100 per cent in cese of C and D* Wie demand for hxmsn 
JMcrmM due to extent of redistribution within and 
fcetwefeR the population segments 1 and 2* OnliJce others# the dammit 
for steel is responsive ■mainly to . redistribution among 
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hi^MT incoil® groups* ffee behaTricmr of urban households - 
Tabla V*3 Cl?) - is similar as obssrv’ed in case of rural house- 
holds except that a percentage inv«r©ase in th® aggregate demand 
as a result of rsdistribatlon' is relatively less marhed for 
urban households® This reflects the lower Incidence of ■ poverty- 
in urban areas than in rural areaso 

5.S Chanc es in s«etal CffiEfsosition ©f Qamand 

MmMt hiw. .. .11..,. ....... njFi ■ — — Tiwir*'*- i iiTii i Wf- i rTii i ii i r iiiBTii I iTtiimiiri r -10111111 ' w> i »i r n ii i nw w 1 1 iMw i r ii rr hi m i w iii f hk i 

We find that th® relative iisportane® of th© various Eetal cate- ; 'I 
gories of latcsnsllEs in the current dsiaand only laarfiaally dhanges ’ § 
f r<Ma' th® obS'Srveci pattern# as a result of siaailated redistribu- ’ . • 

tion (Table ¥,€) ® Yot it is seen that iron and aluminitiai would 
elaist a sosjc^at s:iall©r percsntag® of expenditure on metal 
utensils in any of th® sisailated distributions both in rural and 
urban areas# as compared to their observed share in the current ^ M 

eaqpenditure# lut brass, and 'others® tfould claim a larger share :>/l 
in all distributions simlated# than currently ©bsorved® Stalls* 
less steel OTuld claia a higher shara than observed, in situa- 
tion B# 3# S and lower in k and C in rural areas# and higher : 

B# ahd lowor in ethers in urban areas* Phool would claim a 
higher share than observed la B# C and S and lower in h and B 
in urban areas only* • 

Thus while the demand for iron md alusainium seams to have by and 
large a negative#, -fchough ossaXl# responsiveness to the redistributions 




C%Aii9<is €!QnpPsit>ioii of tiMi Otmfwi'fe INaMiod of Notol BffMwaoilo Due to Redlstrib^itioa witJi 
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«nvisft 9 «d« dMiand for brasi atonsllis ao<3 otonails of 'othor* 
metals Is likely to increase sharply particularly io t^e event 
of rise in ineemies of people in segment 2 in the rural areas and 
of those in segment 1 in the urban areas* Demand for stainless 
steel utensils also seems particularly responsive positively to 
the rise in incomes of those in the above poverty bracket. 



The indicators used for depicting the diange in technology mix 
in th« metal utensil production are labour coefficient# (average 
number of labour days embodied directly per value unit of the 
product mix)# capital coefficient (average amount of productive 
capital rcgairad per value unit of the product mix) and capital 
Intensity defined as ratio of capital to labour* Tha Tables V*5 
(k) and V*5{g) give these Indicators for rural and urban samples* | 

The average ^ esiount of productive capital ra<yiired to proAica k##l06 
ubrth of tha simulatad basket of metal utensils increases over 
the observed one 1^ less than 1 per cent in rural and less than 
even 0*4 per cent in the urban areas* similarly labemr re<piremiwit 
per value unit of the product mix# does not show any significant 
change from the observed to the simulated demand structure* The 
range of capital "-Ikiitensitf Is also vary small across the observed 
end' simulated distribution situations in case of rural and still t 
mialler for the urban areas* ■' But-tha total labour and capital 
remuirements for production of the basket of goods dmaanded per 
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reguir«- 

mmt for s 


a, jMeinuoi pro^o- 
tlOQ irorth 
R».100 (i») 


46.70 


b. P«r 100 popular 
tiOB 


103.40 


49.97 

( 0 . 58 ) 


47.02 

( 0 . 69 ) 


46*95 

( 0 . 54 ) 


46.§7 

CO.SS) 


47.09 

( 0 . 84 ) 


127.48 

( 23 . 29 ) 


140.86 

( 36 . 23 ) 


142.29 

( 37 . 61 ) 


155.68 

( 50 * 56 ) 


133.14 

( 28 . 76 ) 


Mandays raqoired 
for tb® produetioB 
worth Rs.lOO (Ro.) 


0,9351 0.9392 

( 0 . 65 ) ( 0 . 36 ) 


0,9416 0.9321 

( 0 . 91 ) (« 0 . 11 > 


0 . 929 # 

(-0.44) 



Index of capi^l 
intenaity (l)/( 2 ) 
worth the observed 
distribtttioh situa- 
tion at 100 ) 

Mandays 

for prodteictior ox 
utensils isi current 
dimand per lO® 

CM© el ; ■ 


ion refers to the basket of iwtal utensils for 

Bt demand would exist. 

srsss4ST.s jjus- 

;d distribution Oitustion* 


Hote I 1 
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Table V.SCl?) 


Changes in T^chmlogy and l&apioyaent Potential is Metal 


Sector 


rrbanj 



Inveetaaent reqaire- 
laent for $ 

a* Anrma:! prodno* ■ ' i 

tion iitfortL ■ ' ’ ■ / 

RsaO0 m- 45.17 45.21 45.13 45.34 45.27 45.07 

(0.07>C-0.09) C0.38) CO. 22) {-0.22) 

b. Per 100 oop^sla- 

tlon (as) 175,59 203.72 214.99 219,30 230.58 204,94 

(15.36) (21.75) (24.19) (30,57) (16.05) | 

Mandays rc-syilrsd 

for -the .production . 

worth Rs. 100 CKO.) 0,8567 0.8632 0.8550 0.8680 0,8602 0.8526 

(0.76) (-0. 20) (1.32) (0.41) |•e.48> 

Indej£ of capital. ■ ' 

intensity Cl)/ (2) 
with observed 

^ /■'Ip/ 

sitiJiation at 100) 100.00 99.33; 100.11 99.07 ; 99.81 100.26:: :: 

■ ; ' ' ': :■ 

Mandays required ' 

for production of ; 

utensils in current , . ; 

deaiand per 100 ' ■ 

population (MO.) 3.3497 3.8902 4.0729 4.1987 4.3814 3.8770 

(16.14) (21.59) (25,35) (30.80) (15.74) 


Mot®' I 1, production refers to the basket ©f wetal -utiflasils &r 
, which current d«»and would exist, • / , 

2, The figures in brackets show percentage increase C+) or 
■ decrease {«) in Idse value of the indicators from observed 
to' simulated distribution situation. ^ : ^ 

: : ■ . . ■ ! 

' I 
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ynit of poptilation stow sha^p variat.ions across differesit 
distri-butlou situations in both rural and urban 'areas « It is 
interesting to note that the percentage changes in iraluea of 
these indicator® fraa observed to sisnulated distribution situa*. 
tions are of the sarae- order as the percentage change® in the 
demand are shown in Table V*3(R) for rural and Table V*3(U) for 
urbsrs households* 

The above observation clearly brings out that . although there are 
iriter*»metal, differ€3ic@s ausong ■ technologies of utensil produc** 
ticn'f the technological coefficients remain almost un* 

changed ttootigh the siimlations involving varying degrees of 
redistritotion and upliftment of the. poor above the poverty 
lovole Second, the labour and capital requirements per value 
unit of 'the aggregative demand are only mai^inally ..responsive to 
redistributions? they vary mainly in . proportion with variations, 
in tfe-s aggregate demand* As such the f. actor requirenents tend 
to changs mainly in accordance with the change in the siae of 
demand rather than the structure of demand. This applies to 
both labour and capital _uses in the metal utensil sector* By 
that token, so long as availability of labour is assured, which 
may be taken for granted in the Indian context, a redistribu- 
tion yiould lead to increase in employment in almost the same 
proportion a® th© increase in aggregate demand. 


US • 


Jlgt... Effects M Eedistrlbatioa _ 

Tables V»S(R) ®ad V. 6 { U) , present; tte® iecrease in PCI# changa 
in aggre^gat© deiiisnd for metal utensils# dec^iposed in terms of 
income md redlstrib«ition effect# and change in capital and 
labour requirasents of the production of demanded metal utensils# 
again deccmiposed in income and redistribution eff acts*' Qiirea the 
high value of expenditure eiasticitf of demand for ssetal utensils# 
1.429 for the rural and 1.358 for urban areas# on the one hand# 
and invariability of labour and capital coefficients across 
different simulations# on the other# the effect on demand# capital 
and labour requirements# vary among different simulation situa- 
tions in proportion to the respective grc%rth in PCE stipulated 
in each simulation* The other and more important# point to be 
noted is that all increase in demand and other variables is 
accounted for by increase in PCS leveAj redistribution is# in 
fact# found to produce a negative effect on total demand and 
therefore also on capital and labour requirsebents. In other 
words# idle' effect would have been higher# if siisulations 
did not envisage any redistribution at all* ’ What in' effect it 
ia^lies is that since a major part of the demand for metal uten- 
sils Jjb value;; ter^^ comes f3K3® the higher inccsae groups# the ; 
simulation that envisages not only a high income growth in gene- 
ral# Imt of those above poverty line in particular# would lead to 
the largest positive effect on the demand and other related 
variables# If the growth in income has a large redistributive 
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Table V,6(R) 



Total Income and Rat Redistribution Effects 
. - „ Redistribution (Rumli 

of the 

IneoBM 




■■ 





Description 


Simulations 





A 

B 

C 

D 

£ 

1. 

Percentage increase in the 
PCS level over the observed 

situation i%) 

23.78 

30.45 

35.17 

41.84 

23.^ 

2. 

Percentage change in aggre- 
gate metal utensil demand 
value per unit of popula- 
tion - Total effect i%) 

15*26 

21.85 


30*28 

16.30 


2.1 Income effect {%) 

33*98 

43.51 

50.25 

59.79 

33.84 


2*2 Net redistribution 
effect i%) 

(->11.40 

- 8.21 

-13.59 

-10#*21 

- 6.00 

3'e 

Percentage change in capital 
requirement per unit of 
population - Total effect 

i%) 

23.29 

36*23 

37.61 

50.56 

28.76 


3.1 Inccme effect <5t) 

33.98 

43*51 

50.25 

59.79 

33.84 


3,2 Net redistribution 
effect (S) 

- 10.69 

-72.28 

-12.64 

- 9.23 

• - 5.08 

4 # 

Percentage change in labour 
mandays requirement per unit 
of population - Total 
effect {%) 

23*38 

34*80 

38*11 

49.54 

27.27 


4*1 Inomae effect (%) 

33.98 

43.51 

50*25 

59.79 

33.84 


4.2 Net redistribution 
effect C%) 

- 10*60 

- 8.71 

-12.14 

-10.25 

- 6.57 


Note* The 'tptal effects* referred to here are the same as shoim la 
Table V,3(R) and V*#(R), The inc€»© effect on size of demand 
and eapitil and labour requirements have been «s>rlced out by uainq 
the expenditure elasticity of demand# based OCE (o) -* PCE Cs) 
approach as described in the sub-section 5.4. The pure redistri- 
bution effect has been iiorked out by substracting the latter from 
the former* 
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Yaible V.6(tf) 

4 

Total Income and Het Redistribution Effects of tbe Income 

RadistribPtioa (Urban) 


)t8eriptioii 


Simulations 




k 

B ■ 

C 

D 

E 

U Percentage iacrease in the PCS 
level over the observed situa- 
tion i%) 

11 4 64 

17.45 

19.77 

25.59 

I24S6 ' 

U Percentage change in aggregate 
metal utansil datmuid value par 
unit of population - Total 
effect <%) 

15.26 

21.35 

23.69 

30.28 

16.30 

2*1 Inceme effect i%) 

15,81 

23.70 

26.85 

34.75 

17.04 

2*2 Net redistribution effect (K) 

-0.55 

-1.85 

-3,16 

-4.47 

-0.76 

]* Percentage change in capital 
requirement per unit of 
population - Total effect (%) 

15.36 

21.75 

24.19 

30.57 

16.05 

3*1 Income effect i%) 

15.81 

23.70 

24.85 

34.75 

17.04 

3*2 Net redistribution effect (%) 

-0.45 

-1.95 

-2.66 

-4.18 

-l.Ol 

U Percentage change in labour 
mandays raquirament par unit of 
population - Total effect (%) 

16.14 

21.59 

25.35 

30.80 

15.74 

4*1 Income effect (94) 

4*2 Net redistribution effect (94) 

15.81 

-0.33 

23.70 

-2,11 

24.85 

-1.50 

34.75 

-3.95 

17.04 

^1.32 


tote I The 'total effects* referred to here are the same as shown is 

Tables v.3<U) and v* 5(0), The income effects ©n site of demand 
and capital and labonr requirtanents have been worked cot by mslsf 
the ©xpendltare elasticity of demand, basad on PCE(o) - PCE(s> 
approach as described in the ante-section 5 *4* The p^re redistrl** 
bntion effect has been worked oat by substraeting the latter from 
the former* 
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cowi^ikiit# in of the poorer groops, even a rise in 

ii¥er«g« incoae level of those grotaps would pro^ce a smaller 
total effect on demand for metal utensils and es^loyiaent in their 
prodeetion* By implications* a pure redistrilaotion of infoae 
from the non-poor to poor group# will lead to a decline in 
•Value* dMftand# as the eonponent of that inccaae going to j^rchese 
metal atansils mould be lower when the income is with the poor 
as eoa$>arad to whan it is with the non-poor* 

h word may be said hara about the time dimensiwi that changes 
envisaged in the above analysis involve. For, it would be ^spor- 
tant from tha policy point of view to eatamiae what may possibly 
be the time period required for growth of incomes to the stipula- 
ted lavalSf given the growth rates/ or tha growth rate, if the 
time limit is specified. Average per capita income level in India 
has bean growing at around only one per cent annually during tha 
last two decades# it would proiitbly take a pretty long time to 
achieve the stipulated per capita income level* As such the 
increase in pet capita inosme growth rates becomes almost alsmo— 
itttely necassary to visualise any marked change in the 
distributicsi* This proc^^ has to be accompanied by a frontal ^ 
attack on the problem of poverty both as a condition for growth and 
/ as an ' iiottediate: aecassity. ^ ^ 

■Table V,7 shows the required growth rates of average PCE leval to 
achiev© the levelS' stipulated in different simulations Airing 
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Table V«7 


Alternative PC8 gxowtit Rates for Achieving the I^evels 
Stipulated in the Simnlatioas 


Siiauiatioh# 

Description 

A B CDS 


1* Percentage annual growth 
rate in rural per capita 
incowe required to catch 
up the stipulated level 
in a period of t 


a* 

S years 


4*3 

5.5 

$.2 

7.2 

4.3 

b« 

10 years 

{%} 

2.1 

2.7 

3.1 

3.5 

2.1 

c« 

15 yaarn 

(%) 

1.4 

lo8 

2*1 

2.3 

1.4 


2* Percentage annual growth 

rate in urban per capita income 
required to catch up the 
stipulated level in a 
period of i 


n* 

5 years 

i%) 

2.2 

3.3 

3.7 

4.7 

■ 2 S 

b. 

10 years 


1.1 

1.6 

1.8 

2.3 

1 # 2 ' 

e. 

15 years 

OC) 

0.7 

1.1 

1.2 

1.5 

^■#8 
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different periods of time for rural snd isrtjan areas® It shows ■ , 

that# in the backgifonad of the past perfomanee of tao ladian 
economy# a five year period to be vary short at least 

for the roral area ..with a view to making any ecasiderable dent 
on ineqtiallty and poverty* Alternatively, if we have a uniform 
policy of increasing the per capita income growth rate to twice 
or thrice of the existing rate during a period of , ten years# the 
urban households are likely to gain more than their rural counter- 
parts# while the crux ©f the problem lies more in ths rural areas* 
AS such# per capita income ' growth rate aimed at, should be rela- 
. tively higher for rural areas# Considering the feasibility of 
growth rates in the background of the past experience# it would 
appear that it is perhaps not beyond the capacity of tb© economy 
to make a c<xisiderable dent on the problems of inequality and 
'poverty over .a period of 15 years , in rural and 10 Ye:srs in urban 
areas* For# the- PCI growth rates isplied in siiralatlons C and 
S which envisage shift of all those below poverty liae above it# 
co^ute to 2 # per cent in the .rural over c ,15 year period 

said 1.8 and .pf 10 years in the urfeia areas#:, 

these rates are, higher than achieved in the past# yet do not look 
beyond the realm of attaiaablXity# 



Chapter VI r Cootclt^sio n 


Let ns now recapitulate the analysis and findings of th® pre- 
vimsts chapters with a view to sumstarising the results and 
drawing possible conclusions and implications on inc«»i@ dis- 
tribution-technology-employment interrelationships in the case 
of metal utensils, in particular and on the prest«i®’d pattern of 
these Interrelationships in a 'basic-need* frameworJc# in general* 
It needs to be emphasised here that while a itudy of consumpti^j 
behaviour# demand pattern# and supply condition of a coasuodity 
constitutes an aeedemically intereating cncereiae in itself# the 
basic purpose of such an «Kercise in the present easa has been to 
utilise the results for drawing implications for the fulfillment 
of basic neead requirements in respect of the coiraodity under 
study* In this context# an examination -of the attributes of • 
the coiani«>dity itself becomes important for examining its charac* 
ter a# a basic need it®®# the basic need and non-basic need 
components of its consuis^ticm structuire# and supply condition of 
the commodity# particularly of its basic need components* 
suits of such examination are then used to work out the effects v: 
that changes i® levels and distribution of income of different 
magnitudes# would produce on the dffinand pattern# and production 
conditions with particular focus on the fulfillment of basic 
a®ed?5 on tte hand# and ■ of «apioyinent with a view to 

fi'<Agn¥tier.tiug the incomes and purchasing power, particularly of 
the groups of populat-iojis, 



011 an ^ pasip, iserax wcm 

©ffisn^inl i%m sf hpiisel^old con- 


P©aiJ^l.t ^ ¥t«mliw airectly. on aa empirical ana 

SH>si«, th« miBjjWire Iwei of utensil stock to fulfill tte basic 
S 004 ffs^irtfssnts of cooking, serving and storage, -«be three 
basis fgnctlons of gtonslls. But application of a basic theore- 
tical taest of conswaptlon behaviour of a eomoodity constituting 
« baaie need itw, that is, e^enditure on it should have inverse, 
calatloR with rise to. moorae beyond a certain level, renders the 
baste B«9d chsrsCtieE of ““f*! utensils doubtful. TI« ejg.endl- 
ture on »»««> UtSBiils both in absolute terns and as percentage 
Of total awendites. i® found to increase wore than propor- 
tt9B*tsl? with th, rise in total household and per capita ekpen- , 
dltuES coBtinwoOBly. lo e eari..? 3 u ettent it is accounted for by 
%m Uvm^ 0.^ ute»»ils» S^artloalarly of th« ser^iag cat®*" . 

g©ff* |^0i45©h©Ms at tsigh PCl lavels, bat, to a larger 

Pfifegfe 'te® saparior quality .of ute..ns,xls with , 
4para§sihg' inegii^ ieyels. , , Tha basic .criterion on: which quality , ^ 
Ui.mmm consists in the metal base of utenal 

mMh aliS to the relative prices per unit; of : weight,,. 

lljf-agg# ohool and stainless steel extend in aseen«. 


Qf increasiK-g st^x-k of »et 
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particularly of ca-^^sgory# to isereasinfly norv’^QBsmtiml 

on th& one hand# and of quelitati'^'e switchover to higher 
priced categories reader asetal ateasil fp&si an apparently 

basiC need it®ft to a cos* 0 ©dlity of .stroeg noa«‘basic need charac* 
ter# which is reflected in a.ffjuch higher than unity elasticity 
of its esqp^diture# . it has not. been possible to analyse the 
cons\»aption behaviour la respect ©f metal utensils in disaggre^ 
gated categories- of us-® and metai base* 33ut considerebl® ernpiri* 
cal and descriptive evidence has been thrown up by our study to 
show that cooking utensils# and iron and alumialt® U'tensils coae 
guite dose to guallfyiag as basic need And it is these 

that aak® the major pert of the stock and current purchases of 
the people in PC® ranges below what can be considered a level of 
{Riniisum need fulfillment, ' While the value of total stock as well 
as current purchases ©f metal utensils show a continiaously in* 
creasing percentage of total household expenditur®# the value 
of stock and current purchases of cooking utensils and of iron 
and aluminium utensils declines as a percentage of household 
expenditure as well as of total expenditure on metal utensils# 
with increasing PC® levels. 

Cooking utensils and a lainiimm stock of serving and istorag© 
utensils# mainly made of iron and aluminium would th?2s make an 
item of basic ■ need. They do not show the same degre-s of basic 
need characteristics as food it«ns# but certainly -rank higher than 
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j*sost no«~fo©d as ais essential part of thm basic 'need 

basket of goods* It is ^ith this eonirictio® that carried out 
en exercise to identify th® ioagnitad® and composition of the 
stock of m«taX tstensils required to fyXfill the basic needs* Using 
the latest available estimates of th® income level identified 
as c^t-off point for poverty estiastes# ws find that the house-* 
•holds with per capita expenditure level which is - presumed to be ■ 
just enough to meet the minimum basic needs have a stock of metal; 
utensils worth Rb* 197 in the rural and Rs.416 in the, urban areas. - 
This accordingly is taken -to be the Value magnitude of the aetal 
utensiis constituting the requirements of basic need fulf-illiaent. ' 
The number of use categor-y and metal cai^osition Of the estiiaated 
basic need basket of metal ut^ssiis have also been identified 
an esjipirical basis* There is soasiderable evidence to suggest 
■that the estimated level of basic need em^nmt of metal utensils 
does -provide a cut-off point for a qualitative difference in the 
consumption behaviour between the households below and above this 
level, in terms of the us® category, metaT category arid prices 
of metal utensils in\®to«a£ and :?ffider current purchase. ^ : 

Having assessed metal utensils as a basic^ need ecsRisiodity and 
identified its consumption level that would meet the basic need 
of a household, our next task was to examine the 

g'upp'I''''." csnd.it. ions of metal xit-isasils m general and those consti-* 
fca&”ic ri-e&d it&Js? -in parties The ®xaminatis«. requ-ired ^ 

-sfeuay of proda-ction conditions^ ya ths one hand, and marketing 


on the other. In the former ease# we looked into the processes 
and econsAics of production with a v'iew to identifying constraints 
on production in terms ©f supply of material and technology# on 
tha one hand# and assessment of the relative capital intensity 
and employment potential# to be used in subsequent analysis# on 
the other. This analysis was done ©n the basic of iiit®r**i8®tal 
comparison. Availability of material is found to be posing a 
serious constraint in the pro<^ction of brass and. j^hool utensila. 
Such constraint is less pronounced in the case of other metals#' , 
but the ©merging ci«and pattern flowing from the patters of dls- , 
tributlon of growing incomes# is going mainly to favour stainless 
steel# and# therefore#, despite high prices# production ofiflitain- 
less steel urdts has grown fastest. Aluminium units rank second 
and iron units third ia terms of growth of output in the recent 
past, 

-It is# however# not the absolute non-availability of metal 
utensils but their rising prices# and low incemtes that act as 
in their oonsus^txon up^o the level of fulfillment 
of basic requirements* Steep rie© in prices has posed this prob- 
lem for all constamers but more particularly for those in the low 
income groups, Xn addition the prevalent marketing practices 
seem to put the households be.low the fulfillment of basic needs 
and the rural consumers at a distinct disadvantage, xt is seen 
that the mark-up in consumer prices over the sBanufacturers* 
price is high in case o'f metal .categories of utensils which are 
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cOBS-umed by the poor# than iu case of thos© cons^isss-d by th© 
noa-poor® Bras© arad stainless st©®l utensils -^hlch hav© littla 
relevance for th© fulfillisent of basic needs are purchased by 
retailers directly, from the isanufacfeurers and therefor©# have . 
only two margins of profit 'added to the cost, the m^isfactareffs* 
and the retailers ’ imrgin* Iron aacl aluMiaitsa ■utensils tmre 
often pass through whoIesalarSi» thus adding one more margin to 
the consmer p.rice* Secondly, the’ '«at«snsils purchased by rural 
consumers mostly have the manufacturers*, wholesalers'* and re*, 
tellers* margin added to the prices, whereas the wholesalers* 
margin is absent in siajority of cases ia the urban prices* This 
leads to a substantial differesse between the urban -aiKl rural 
consumer prices of metal utsnsils, leading to a sigslf leant dis«* 
advantage to the rural consa^Eers* Thus the prsvalfest laarbetlng 
and distrl3s«ti©n system, ©f mstal »,vtsns.ils militates generally 
against the supply of metal 'iitCfigiS-s against th® of 

basic needs of the coo re r groupi# w*c population * 

mter-metal differences' in technoriogy of produetioss of utensils 
are significant so far as capital and labour coefficients are 
concerned,. Stainless steel# alumlnitsm, brass and .1 «sb and Phool 
stand in tfcwij fivan discending ord©r bo far as capital require* 
ment® per worker are concerned* , the labour requirsiaents per 
unit of output are th© lowest in stainless steel, f-ollowed by 
iron, brass, alumiaixBs and phccl la ‘the ascending ord®r* Diffe- 
rences '■'ire large in magnitude' 'a.s between stainless steel on the 
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oa® hmA, and phool on th® otiier $ ©Rspio^^Me-at per Rs^lOS of 
capital estii^ates to 12 aiandays in ohool. and . only 0*6l manda:^ 

t' 

in stainless steal}- and* per Ms^lQQ of output to 1*67 »a,oda.ys in 
and 0*33 in stainless ateel* differences among th® other 
three metals are not so large# though quite slgnificaat* -Man- 
days of employsisst per Es.lQO of capital ranges between 1.94 in 
, aiuissinium and 3«35 in iron? and per Rs.lOO of .output between 
0.70 in iron and t.1'2 in alundnium.- ^he iaetais which ■ are taostly 
used for beaic need gstsup of utensils# iron and alumiiiinffl!# : thfta^g^ 
have reasonably high labour intensity# but lower prodsi-Ctivity . «s 

i coiwosred to stainless steel# 

; 

These technological differences# feowerer# do not lead to signifi- 
> cant differene^js: on , the overall technology md eiwpioysjent situ®** . 

tion# emong- th* eitemativ® growth and distrilsiticsn paths adopted 
for our exercise oa the impact on ineoiae distril»tion m demand# 
technology esaploy»€at in the metal utensils sector* For# 
i3icr®ii€’nte.l incomeg with alteimativs pattern of their distribu- 
I ' tioh# in terms of various proportions of poor going up to the 

level of ^ basic need satisfaction with varying assuaptions regarding 
changes in the incomes of those already above poverty line# are 
found to alter the netal composition of dmnaad for metal utensiia 
only marginally# Thus despite considerable later-metal differences 
in technology# the overall tectoological ratios in the metal 
utensils production# are not very much different in the aismlated 
from the observed one* 
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Given the relati'^e invariability of the aggregate technical, 
coefficients across the alternative distritouticsi sitiaations, 
the total change in the volume of d^and for metal utensils and 
employment generated in their production, is solely - dapesdent 
OR the change in levels of per capita expenditure, A higher 
than unit elasticity of expenditure, as is found in the case of 
metal utensils, leads to a change in demand and ®npIoy®ent gen®, 
ration proportionately higher than the change in per capita 
expenditure level. But a redistribution of income in favour of 


those below poverty line is found to have a negative impact on 
the total demand and employment generation in the metal utensils 
sector. This is because a larger proportion of a given amount 
of incomes in the hands of the relatively higher Income groups : 
is likely to be spent on metal utensils than if the same income 
is distributed among the poor, both because the rich buy quali- 
tatively superior and, therefore, mor® valuable utensils; and 
the poor had other competing needs also for the eiq>andlture of 
additional income. The conclusion on® draws from this finding 


is somewhat perplexing from the viewpoints of poverty removal, 
fulfillment of basic needs and. creation of ^ployment. For il 
creasing supply and creation of employment, redistribution has 
no significance, in fact, it has a negative impact, Growth in 
incomes would lead to increase in demand for metal utensils, 
inore particularly from the higher income groups; iscr«a-e in 
production. or loss in th, emitting pattom wo«.ininl. 


, ^4 
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subject.^ of course# "to the ccsnditloaa af availebii.U-.^' qz rew 
material? and eaplo^^esit would iacrease laor® or loss i?3 propor- ■ 
tion to the' increase in total dcBnand# It is llKcly ■'.•hat a som#*^ 
what increasing proportion of utensils with highor nca">basic a««d 
elements would characterise the pattern of inereiBent3,i demand 
and production* E^’en a redistribu-feion of iaccise In faTOur of 
the poor either directly or Idirough es^^loysent creation# wwld 
not lead to a shift in dcnnaad and production in fav'jr.r of • l»s±c 
need fulfilXmeat or in favour o.f higher la^ur-intcns ity and 
greater eriployrasnt in the production ©.£ metal utensils# In fact# 
such redistribution is likely to le.ad t© a slower rate of growth 
in dcanand# production and esipleysBeiiit# given the growth rate of 
incomes# ' 

One of the basic premises of tho model envisaging a aequeace of 

■* ■ . ' 

distritoutioa-dcsnaad-techaology-stployment# for geneaating incomes 
for the poor and production of goods constituting basis need# 
thus does not hold in the case of the commodity studied by us# 
namely# metal utensils# Part of the problem lies in the nature 
of the cornnodity itself i it is not a very is^ortant item of 
consumption estpenditure and elasticity of its essperditure suggests ’ 
a strong non-basic need element in its consumption* Therefore# 
the conclusion drawn on the basis of tte present onolysis need 
not necessarily be valid for basic neud eorrf.-;di-*:,les^ There 

are# however# at least two proycritionK that cn\ b’t ^■':?r;;craily 
advanced on this basis# which r.ia‘hs 'the opera'tiensl validity ' 
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Of the iKsplie^ iis the »xlel cr 

ftil, first# the strat@fF of - gsnssratlag iBc©»s f or the pt^r 
through csnplofiisnt io the prediction ©£• ^ods by the 

poor themselves# may very often prove rather too r^'istrietive 
and iaoporatlve# l!©tal utensils# of course# is a rateer it<m of 
consui^tioa end production# "tat- even her® it loolts that many ■ 
poor may get incomes through employmaat in th© production of 
utensils Of n©n“e£?sential variety# becaus© it is the production 
of lattor that is likely to Th® situatien ©ay b© found 

to be aom®%#liat sijwliar in a large number of c®:?s 30 ditles which • 
have both basic-need and noa-baslc need characteristics, and also 
for th© entire . group of basic naecl commodities giad ■ the aon-baslc 
need cosamoditJ.ese To this sxtont the ‘closed* character of the 
model %:ould make it highly unstable* .Gmioretior of empi&rpient - 
for r«ioval of poverty and ieeciiiality is posaibla mainly through 
expansi«m of 'procMctioa and vary little thresugh ths maniFulation „ 
of technology* The existing pattern of asset iinS income distri- 
bution would generate such an ess^pans ion mostly in the son -basic 
sector, of comswdities# Thus a redistribution c£ Inco®© nlf ht ' ■ 

tak» place# but the aapply of basic need goods may not bo foirth- 
coming* Secondly# a drastic recllstribution of Jnes.-:}©®# to begin 
with# could theoretically be expected to alter tbo pattena of 
d«mai^ and production significantly in fatrour u-f tt© p.ro:'Uctioa 
of basic need categories ©f gcods^ Bist as tra erphraisae- earlier# 
it is neither vos-y useful at' v®iry lot:? levol of inecaos., tmeh as 


I3i 

in Xndifi* aor is it feasiJ&l® in thit gif'aa ®oci©-»politics7i. freir,a«* 
work. Oar analysis foe# farther to prov-® its futility as an 
instrument for th® fuiifiiinent of basic need®. In it is 

found to das^en tbe total desaand and employment effect that a 

given rate of growth of incomes may produce. While' it is well 

* 

recognised that growth per se does not lead to removel of pcwerty 
and reduction in equality in m economy primarily based on private 
production and consumers* sovereignty# our analysis suggests t^t ■ 
redistribution will also not make effect dent on these problesae# 
unless It accompanies a sufficiently high rat© of growth of incomes 
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Si* 

NO* 

Narae of Utsnsils 


Motal Ba©3 


C300ICIMG tJTSHSILS 



1. 

Batali 


Kasktat . 

2* 

Pateel l/^ateela 

Alt?,:nin 

iris^. Fhool, 'Kasfes’i^^ Copper 

3* 

Kettle 

Almin 

I'Jia# Brass 

4. 

Btagona ■ 

Alis^tjiis 

lau'Si, Brms, St® in ‘less Steel' 

5. 

Karhai 

Irc-a,, 

'Brass 

6# 

Tawa 

Iron# 

Srstis , ■ • 

7. 

Frying Fail:, : ' 

Iron,* 

Alm'iiiii‘»;«a# Stair.3.'>’5C Steel 

s* 

Deep f rylog Fan 

Iron,? 

Almiinitira# StaislnsfS' SfceeX 

9. 

Coo^er/Prassura' Cookers 

Alcrnic 

Staialesj^ ' 


COOKXfgG ACCESSORIES 



10* 

•Kaicthhwl/OsaiEBcha 

Ircm.* 

Brass# StainleES 

t. , , : 

Ho 

Sansi/Chinta 


Stainless Steel 


sm^rm cte^sxls 



12* ,, 



irir .3 Brass# I^askiat# 

cool S’t^sol o ' 0 

13* 

BOVI.? 


>: /.rc-s^irii.cm# Phool^ 

14 .:, 



S'TSaS# St~:.’^. ls^^f sfcecsl 


i. 
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Si* 

Mo« 

Mis© of Otansils 

Mctsl 3£5© 

15. 

Tu.:;5iler 

Axusiiiaiuia# Brats# Ffcsolj, Stsainleaa 
Ste£?i 

16, 

Tumbler 

AXuaiiaitsj®# Brass# Ffe.o©l# iCaskut; 

17, 

Qaps/^ugs 

Stainless Steel 

18* 

Jug 

AluTiiniisa# Stainless Steal 

19* 

Tray 

^ros# Alu»inluja* Stainless Steel 


ACCESSORIES 


20. 

%5con/Foi*y^i f e 

Aluminium# Brass# Stateless Steel 


CMurmo/sTomis 

* ■ ' 

21. 

Milk Carrying/ 

Storage Ccov«r©<l jars) 

Almateium# Brass# Stateless Steel . 

22. 

Cans 

Iron# Brass ’ 

23* 

Brums 

Irons Brass 

24* 

Kalash 

.Bx^ss# Fbool# Kaskut 

2S* 

Tiffin carri«r/Box 

AluEftiniuis# Statelet s:^, Stool : 


Hots t FiMiol la aa alio? of tin coppar md nlclcil* Keslcut is a ttix 
of aetal scraps lftelu4iiiq pfeool; scraps « 
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1. Bateili A round tunibler shaped utensil# generally of 2-S 

litre capacity# used for boiling pulses# vegetables 
and also rice» 

2« Pateeli/ Having similar use batuli# it slightly differs in 
Pateela shape* Qiatinction between Fateeli and Pateela is 
only of aise# the former being as big as a batuli* 

3, Bha^^a A substitute of batuli# mostly used for boiling 

rice# pulses# vegetables and milk* It is a round 
l^at based utensil with wells raised usually to 5-10 
inches. 

4* Karhai A deep frying pan shaped as three-fourths of a 
hemisphere* 

5* Tawa A frying pan# relatively less hollow than Karhai. 

6* Karchhul A flat edged spoon with sufficiently long handle# 

used ■ for overturning th® pieces of food being fried 
or for stirring rice and vegetables being fried. 

7* Cheoteha A big size spoc© with sufficiently low handle# used 
’ for stirring pulses and arried ve^tabies. 

0* -vSan^ 'Pincer# used for. gripping things* 

g* .Oiimta Turning forJf type of egaipraent# usually made thin ; 

irtna# held between thwb and fingers for gripping 
■ 'bread and other' things* 

10. Thai! A round flat-based utensil with e<^® raised usually 
frcn 1 to 2 inches# used for serving meals. 

11* Tumbler The term used in this context is to identify metal 
utensils that are used mainly for drinking purposes* 
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^ 4.09-' 

■ 5.29 

5.03 

. 7.S9 

7.62 

4t48 

3 . 

15.00 

4.94 

8*54 

80 X 2 


11.47, 

7.77 

4 

20.00 

9.83 

12 .1? 

•11.57 

is.oa 

15.34 

10.87 

5 

2S.O0 

13.03 

15.85 

15.08 

20,16 

19.23 

14.47 

6 

30.00 

14,57 

20.03 

19.011 

24.24 

23.14 

18.10 

7 

35.00 

20.24 

24.33 

23*14., 

2S# 34 

27.es 

21.75 

8 

40.00 

23.95 

2Se68 

27.28 

32.47. 

31.04 

25.44 

9 

45.00 

28.00 

33.06 

31.44 

36*62 

35.02 

29.75 

10 

50.00 

32.11 

37.44 

35.63: 

40.80 

39.46 

34.09 

11 

55.00 

34.55 

41.91 ' 

. 40.21 ’ 

45.16 

44,06 

38.46 

12 

60.00 

41.38 

•' 46*41 

45.13 

SO 04 

48.6S 

42.87 

13 

45.00 

46.32 

51.63 

50.08 

54*92 

53.32 

48.00 

14 

70.00 

51.90 

56.89 

5$, 07 

59.82 

58.0?, 

53.17 

15 

75.00 

57.70 

■42.14 : 

40*li 

64.71 

62.72 

58.40 

14 

80.00 

43.58 

47.40 

65.17 

49 * 62 

47.45 

43.48 

17 

85.00 

69.50 

72.67 

72.56 

44; 53 

74. 3 S 

71.38. 

18 

90.00 

78.31 

80.59 

80.09 

81.91 

81.39 

79.24 

19 

95.00 

87.2© 

. 8@.56 

67.67 

•89.33 

88.47 

87.14 

20 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100,00 

100. Of} 

100.00 

Percentage o£ 
population in 
fegownt 1 

4NLal coeffi- 
ciesit 

52.80 

0.2413 

26.40 

0»lf41 

26.40 

0*1354 

m 

0,1373 

* 5 ,% 

0*1584 ■ 

39,60 
0,238S ' 


Sote#; the alteraatiyes A, M,C, S and S are ejgjlalnsd ia CSj'iapteff V« 
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Armexurc* 4 


Snaei fuacfeioa Slstiiaat®* 


jyrea/Forai of Ptmction 


IWWHWWIIIII.TI, 

Istliaates 



a 

b 


SE 

V’ 

Rural Cd.f « 127) 







1* y • a 4 bx 

-o.os 

0.0G97 

0.28S 

0.0014 

7.16 

1.006 

2, y • a-b/x 

19,S7 

-7462.8 

0.316 

976.47 

7 ,64- ; 

1.035 

3, Y « a+b log x 

-63.73 

2S.i23 

0.35@ 

3.039 

8.27. 

3.003 

4* log Y » a+b log x 

-3.39 

|.«4^S 

0.605 

0.1824 

13.95 

1.429 

5. log y • a-b/x 

1.42 

-465.16 

0.656 

29.954 

1.5. 53 

0.534 

Urban (d.f « 89) 







1. y * a+bx 

* 

2.868 

0.8054 

0.106 

0.0033 

1.65 

0.696 

2 * y * a-b/x 

29.27 

-18990.6 

0.553 

3563o8 

■ 5.33 

1.646 

3* y • a 4 b log x 

-37.24 

15.360 

0.143 

7,833 

1.9S 

;1.622 

4# log y » a t b log x 

: -3.31 ; 

: 1.358 

0*483 

A 

^ O ^ rf?' i 

4® 64 

1.356 

5, log y • a -b/x 

1.29 

: —4.59* 6 

0.548 

9.8.27- ■ 

4.68 

• 0*377 


Note t y w Per capita ejqjenditwre on laetal •uteftsil® 

X * Per capita total ej^enditure (PCE) , 

2 

R » Coefficient of eatiltiple determiisatiou ■ 

SE’ ss Standard error 
t « The statistic *t* 
v| * .Expendittsr® ©laaticltT' 

' f . 

The estiraat^ti are teased on ii3,di‘5?3*l'iV2l boxisehold Ici?'®! 


0tei!ei.:'fatiorii 



